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The Trailer of Errors 


By Marve Golding 


Manchester High School, Manchester, New Hampshire 


ACT I 
Scene I 

PLACE: Office of A. B. Jackson, a broker. 
Mr. Jackson’s desk at right, vacant. Alt 
the left in the chair before the stenog- 
rapher’s desk doses Billy. The time is a 
quarter past nine. 

As the curtain rises there enters a 
vision in bobbed hair, abbreviated skirts 
and appropriate trimmings. This is Miss 
Careless, the stenographer. Billy jumps 
up from his seat to find new lodgment on 
the edge of Mr. Jackson’s desk, his legs 
dangling over. Miss Careless leisurely 
removes her wraps and takes her seat un- 
conscious of the presence of Billy. (“Un- 
conscious” is her normal state.) 

Miss Careess (musing): Oh, I do hope Mr. 
Jackson is late this morning. (Removes 
cover from typewriter.) I didn't finish 
that letter he dictated yesterday, and he 
was awful grouchy about it. To tell the 
truth, he has been rather cross all week. 
I wonder if he is satisfied with me. 
(Takes out notebook and glances at 
watch, then continues cheerfully.) Oh, I 
guess with a little luck I'll finish before 
he comes. 

(Miss Careless commences to type- 
write.) 

(In the meantime, Billy has been 
watching her, and, as she commences 
to write, he crosses to her desk and 
plants himself impertinently in front 
of her, his legs crossed, his palms 
holding his chin, and his weight on 
elbows.) 


Miss CareLess (suddenly conscious of his 
presence): Gracious! Who are you? 

Bitty: I'm your little trailer. 

Miss Caretess: My trailer? What do you 
mean? 

Bitty (importantly): A trailer is something 
that trails, isn’t it? Well, I’ve been trail- 
ing you since you were born. 

Miss Carecess: But I never saw you before. 

Buy: Of course not! But I think it’s 
about time I made myself known. Trail- 
ers ordinarily should be quiet and go 
about their business, but I’m just about 
fed up on you. (Stretches.) Gee, but 
I’m tired. You've kept me so busy that 
I’m almost dead. If you don’t mend your 
ways soon, there'll be one trailer missing 
in this world. 

Miss Caretess (with spirit, but interested): 
Whatever you are, you've got bad man- 
ners. But what do you mean—how could 
I have kept you busy? I haven't even 
known of your existence 

Buty: Very few people do, but that doesn't 
say I don’t exist. 

Miss Careress (curiously): Really, I’m get- 
ting interested. What do you do, and 
whose little boy are you? Tell me! 

Buy: You needn't get fresh about it, for 
I’m a man of importance in your young 
life. I'll tell you the secret. It’s like this 
(Impressively.) Every time a child is 
born on the earth, a trailer is appointed 
as a shadow to that child. Throughout 
life the trailer follows, never leaving its 
subject for a moment. In daylight and 
in darkness, in joy and sorrow, as a com- 
panion to your every thought and act, we 
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are with you. But we are not idle. We 
are your guardian angels. We suffer for 
your mistakes and your sins. On the 
theory that every evil must be worked 
off, for every lie that you tell and your 
every mistake, we must atone by addi- 
tional labor. And believe me, for twenty 
years you have kept me busy. 

Miss Carecess (indignantly): What do you 
mean, I’m only eighteen! 


(Billy promptly falls into a setting 
up exercise.) 


Bitty (counting): One—two—three--—four 
one—two—three—four—— 

Miss Carevess (pussled): Why, what in the 
world are you doing? 

Bury: One—two—three—four—I’m working 
off the whopper you just told. Don’t I 
know that you were born on December 
first, 1904? That makes your age just 
twenty years, one month and fourteen 
days. (Continuing his exercising.) Gee! 
How I hate to do this. 

Miss Caretess (shrugging shoulders): Oh, 
you're just a joke. 

Bitty (stopping): Is that so? Well now, 
I'll tell you something. Do you know 
that the boss has just made up his mind 
to fire you? 

Miss CareLess (with concern): 
know ? 

Buy: I know, all right. I heard him tell 
Mr. Smith that every capable girl he had 
employed either died or got married. 

Miss Care.ess (scornfully): I'd just as 
soon be dead as married. 

Bitty (commencing another exercise): Wow! 
What a big one! Just the other day you 
said you were sick of working and that 
you'd say “yes” to the first man who 
would ask you. One—two—three—four— 
one—two—three— four—— 

Miss Caretess: Oh, you impertinent little 
wretch. I did not. 


(Billy suddently accelerates his exer- 
cises.) 


How do you 


Miss Careess (crossing to filing cabinet with 
some letters): Besides, I’ve been asked 
already. 


(Billy, leaving off exercising, wanders 
languidly about the office.) 


Buty: Gee, but I’m lonesome! 

Miss Caretess: Don’t you ever see any 
other spirits or trailers, whatever you 
call. them? 

Bury: Oh, yes, I see plenty, but none of 
them interests me. 

Miss Carecess: Are there any lady trailers? 

Buy (with enthusiasm): You bet! I know 
a wonderful one—/(sorrowfully) at least 
I did know her. 
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Did know her—did she die 
We don't dix 


Miss CARELESs: 

Buy: No, she isn’t dead. 
anyway. We melt away. 

Miss Caretess: Isn't it about time for you 
to melt? 

Bury: Not if I can help it. When one « 
our subjects dies, we must find anothe: 
one. If we can’t find one we simply me}: 
from lack of exercise. 

Miss Careress: I should think you'd let 
yourself melt away. It would save you 
all the hard work you are complaining 
about. 

Bitty: Oh, no. I just love to work—withi: 
reason. And, then, we retire when w: 
trail our quota of subjects. 

Miss Careress (curiously): 
the girl. 

Bitty (sitting on Miss Careless’s chair with 
waste paper basket between his legs, e 
amining the waste sheets as he talks 
Oh, her name is Lily. We trailed twi: 
the last time and soon we got real 
chummy, but my twin died and we haven't 
seen each other since. (Sighs.) 


Tell me about 


(Miss Careless assumes a sympathet 


pose.) 


Bitty (still examining waste sheets): Say 
didn’t the advertisement you answered 
call for a competent stenographer ? 

Miss Caretess: Well, what of it? 

Briiy (holding out a handful of papers): D 
you call yourself competent when y: 
waste ten sheets of paper trying to writ: 
one letter? 

Miss Caretess (indignantly): What's it t 
you, anyway? You don’t pay for it 
Buty: Don’t I? I’ve worked myself skinn) 
just because of you, and a lot of thanks 
I get for it. It will take me hours t 

catch up on this one. 


(Resumes exercising.) 


Miss Careress (suddenly): Oh, dear! 

Briry: What now? 

Miss Caretess: I forgot something. Mr 
Jackson told me to get his income tax 
report on my way to work this morning 
He'll ask me for it the minute he comes 
in. 

Brty: Why don’t you make a note of the 
things you have to do? 

Miss Caretess: I did, but I forgot to look 


(Rushes to rack for coat and hat 


Bitty: Where are you going now? 

Miss Careress: I'll run out and get it now 
Hope he doesn’t come in while I’m gon 
This is the third time I've forgotten it 
So long, trailer of errors, you may exer- 
cise while I’m gone. 

(Continued on page 222) 
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Bity (laboriously continuing his exercising): 
She'll kill me yet. 


(Enter Mr. Jackson. He removes his 
hat, glances over at Miss Careless's 
desk, and notes the time. Goes to his 
own desk and takes up letters.) 


Mr. Jackson: Well, well! This is the first 
time these letters have been ready since 
that girl came to work. By the way, I 
wonder where she is, anyway. (Reading 
letter.) Mr. James P. Riley, Boston, 
Massachusetts :—In answer to your recent 
inquiry—recent—recent—r-e-s-c-e-n-t—by 
jove, I knew that didn’t look right—and 
such punctuation! She’s got to go. I’ve 
given her two weeks and instead of im- 
proving she’s getting more careless every 
day. She’s got to go. That’s final! 

Bruty: I told her so. 


(Takes out handkerchief and com- 
mences to weep.) 

(Miss Careless enters jauntily. Sud- 
denly noticing Mr. Jackson, she 
cautiously hangs up coat and slides 
into her chair. Billy slips off chair 
and sits astride the waste basket.) 


Mr. JACKSON (turning around): Well! 

Miss Caretess: I—I—just went out to get 
your income tax report. 

Mr. Jackson: But I thought you were going 
to get it on your way to the office this 
morning ? 

Miss Caretess: Yes, I was—but I forgot it. 

Mr. Jackson: Hmm! (Takes up letter and 
crosses to Miss Careless’s desk.) Miss 
Careless, your work is not satisfactory. 
Your spelling is poor and I can’t depend 
on you in little things. I often have to 
leave the office for days at a time and I 
must have some one here who can 
shoulder the responsibility. You're en- 
tirely too careless for a secretarial! posi- 
tion. I’m sorry, but I'll be obliged to find 
some one else. 


(Exit) 


Miss Caretess (depressed, suddenly notices 
Billy crying): What are you crying 
about? I’m the one who ought to feel 
bad. I was just about to buy a new 
dress and I'll be broke if I don’t find 
something to do soon. 

Bruty (crying lustily): Yl never get caught 
up on my exercises! 


(Miss Careless covers typewriter, 
slams the desk shut, and dons hat 
and coat.) 


Mr. Jackson (entering): I’m sorry, Miss 
Careless, and hope you will look at the 
matter from a business point of view. I 
am sure you will be able to find some- 
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thing more in keeping with your abilit 
You can typewrite well enough, but y 
can't spell and you're too careless. Her: 
two weeks’ pay. I am sure you will fir 
something to do before long. 

Miss Caretess (humbly): I guess I hay 
taken things too easily and I’m going t 
try to improve. 

Mr. Jackson: That's the way to look at 
If you need any help, just call on me 


(Exit Miss Careless, with Billy f 
lowing dejectedly.) 





Mr. Jackson (at telephone): Main 234 
Hello. Will you please insert this ad 
your morning and evening paper— 

Wanted competent girl for genera 
office work involving secretarial duti« 
Apply Room 303, Bell Building. 


CURTAIN 





ACT 1 
Scene II 


TIME: Same day as Scene I. 


PLACE: Street of city in which Scene 
takes place. Enter Billy from one sid 
of the stage, walking with air of d. 
pression. There enters from the oth 
side, skipping, a girl of Billy's age. Thi 
is Lily, another trailer. They pass and 
turn simultaneously. 


Luy: Billy! 

Buy: Lily! 

Liuy: Why, Billy, where have you been al! 
the time? 

Bruty: Right here in town. Where hav 
you been? 

Lity: Why I’ve been here, too, and to thir 
we have never seen each other until now 

Bruty (turns Lily around and looks at hi 
sadly): My, but you look spiritual. You 
must have a clever subject to trail. 

Lity: I have. She’s a wonder. 

Briiy (sorrowfully): Look at me. I’m twic 
as tough as I ought to be. No one wou! 
ever know I was a spirit. I work s 
hard my muscles are like iron. Tell m 
about the subject you are trailing. 

Lity: Oh, she’s a perfect dear. She’s just 
finishing high school, and—guess why |! 
am all dolled up? It’s her graduatio: 
day. 

Bruty: What is her name? 

Lrry: Just Right. 

Bury: What did she study? 

Lity: Shorthand and typewriting. 

Bruty: Is that so? She'll be looking for 
position now, won't she? 
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y: Yes, and she’s just ready to accept 
one, too. You ought to see her typewrite! 
Just like this (indicating) doesn’t have 
to look at what she’s doing at all. And 
no matter how fast anyone talks she can 
put it all down in a little book and read 
it again weeks and weeks afterwards. 

ity: It must be shorthand. Miss Careless 
can write shorthand, but when she comes 
to reading it she just might as well try 
to read Chinese. (Thoughtfully) Say, 
can she spell? 

y: Spell! She can spell the dictionary 
from A to Z. 

tty: Look here (drawing paper from 
pocket) “Wanted a competent girl for 
general office work involving secretarial 
duties. Apply Room 303, Bell Building.” 
Can you get her to apply for this posi- 
tion? If she gets it, we'll both be in the 
same building. 

Liuy: How is that? 

Buty: I am trailing the girl who worked 
for this man. He fired her yesterday be- 
cause she was careless, but now she’s 
working across the hall, addressing en- 
elopes. That's why I'm loafing. She can 
address envelopes, but she was no good 
for secretarial work. 

Lity (enthusiastically): Oh, Billy, my sub- 
ject must get this position. It would be 
just wonderful for us to be together 
again. I'll take this paper home and put 
it where her mother can see it, and I am 
sure Just will apply for it at once. 

Brity (holding both of Lily’s hands): Oh, 
Lily, won’t it be grand! 

ity: Oh, Billy, Billy! 


CURTAIN 


ACT Il 
Scene I 
Next day. 
Same as 


TIME: 
PLACE : Act I. 
Enter Lily and Billy merrily. 


Lity: Oh, I’m so excited! I do hope no one 
will come ahead of Just. 

Bury: Did everything work out as you 
planned ? 

Lity: To the letter. Mrs. Right picked up 
the paper and saw the ad, and all that 
the family has talked about since is Just’s 
position. You might think she had it 
already. 

Bury: Let's sit over here where we can see 
anyone who comes in. Perhaps some 
other girls will see the ad, too. 

(Both sit on edge of table at the side 
of the room.) 
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(Here enters Miss Vain, confidently 
She sits down, crosses her knees, 
takes out powder puff and vanity 
case, powders her nose, etc., Billy 
and Lily imitating her.) 


Buy: Some baby! 

Liy: Wait till Ziegfeld sees her. What 
does she think she can do in a business 
office ? 

SILLY (in 
holes in her stockings. 

Lity: Silly! They are lace 


amasement): Look! She's got 


(Enter Mr. Jackson, walking hurried- 
ly. Stops 
Miss Vain.) 


suddenly as he observes 


Mr. Jackson: Hmm! Good afternoon 

Miss Vain (coyly): Oh, good afternoon. | 
saw your ad in the paper. May I present 
my card? 

Mr. JACKSON (reading) 
Hm! Have 
Vain? 

Miss Varn: Oh, yes, indeed! I've worked 
in a dozen different places. You know 
it is such a wonderful experience just go 
ing from one place to another. Don't 
you think so, Mr.——? 

Mr. Jackson: My name is Jackson. 

Miss Vain (sweetly): Mr. Jackson 

Mr. Jackson: You know I have advertised 
for a competent stenographer. Where 
have you worked? 

Miss Vain: Well, first, I worked on the 
ribbon counter in Macy's during the 
Christmas holidays, and then 

Mr. Jackson (despairingly): Let's see what 
you can do. I have a letter here that 
must be answered immediately. Just sit 
down there and I'll dictate it to you. 


Miss Il. M 


experience, 


Vain 
Miss 


you any 


(Mr. Jackson goes to his desk and, 
finding letter, assumes attitude of 
brisk business man. Miss Vain drops 
her handbag on his desk, removes her 
hat and hangs it on the rack, pats her 
hair in place and sits gracefully at 
the desk.) 
Mr. JAcKSON (dictating): Mr. E. H. Jones 
Miss Vain (glancing superficially about the 
desk): I can’t find a notebook anywhere 
Mr. Jackson (going to desk and pulling out 
drawer, produces notebook and repeats): 
Mr. E. H. Jones—— 
Miss Varn: Oh, this pencil is broken 
you another one? 
Mr. Jackson (searching in pocket and find- 
ing one): Here. 
Miss Varin (sweetly): Thank you so much 
Mr. Jackson: Are you ready now? 
Miss Varin: All ready, Mr. Jackson. 
Mr. Jackson: Mr. E. H. Jones, Toledo, 
Ohio. Dear Sir: You no doubt will 
require in the near future some car ma- 


Have 
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terial in the form of lumber. I have 
been successful recently in making con- 
nections with several of the largest man- 
ufacturers throughout “the South (begins 
to dictate faster) to handle their stock 
exclusively in this territory. I have at 
present several large lists of car ma- 
terial—— 

Miss Varn: Oh, just a minute. What's the 
hurry! 

Mr. Jackson (scowling, but continuing more 
slowly):—to offer, and I shall appreciate 
anything you can do to assist me in re- 
lieving the yards. Please let me have 
copies of your requisitions from time to 
time. I feel certain that I can quote you 
favorable prices. Very truly. Type that 
out, Miss Vain, and I will be back in a 
few minutes. 

Miss Vain: But where is the paper? 

(Mr. Jackson takes paper from her 
desk, uncovers her typewriter and, 
with a gesture of disgust, exits.) 
(Miss Vain, beginning to typewrite, 
suddenly jumps up and recovers her 
bag. Takes piece of gum from it, 
throws wrapper at the waste basket 
but misses her aim, leaving paper 
lying on the floor. Commences to 
type slowly.) 

Liy: Isn't she a scream! 

Buty: If she had one more brain in her 
head, she’d be a half-wit. 

Liry: Oh, my jaws just ache watching her 
chew. 

Bitty: Wouldn't you like to trail her? 

(Enter Mr. Jackson.) 


Miss Vain: Oh, Mr. Jackson, I forgot to 
speak about salary. You know, I never 
take a position that pays less than $100 
a month. 

Mr. Jackson (aside): She may be worth it 
to Mack Sennett, but not to me. 

Miss Vain: And I just hate to get up in 
the morning, so I won't have to come in 
until nine, will I? 

Mr. Jackson (sarcastically): Oh, no—and 
wouldn't you like to have two hours for 
luncheon ? 

Miss Varin (enthusiastically): Oh, could I? 

Mr. Jackson: And leave at four? 

Miss Varin: Oh, that would be heavenly. I 
know I am going to like working for 
you. 

(Miss Vain, finishing letter, hands it 
to Mr. Jackson, returns to her desk, 
and taking file from her bag com- 
mences to file her finger nails.) 

Mr. Jackson (reading letter—aside): Ye 
gods! If she has had experience, give 
me ignorance any day. (To Miss Vain): 
Well, Miss Vain, if you will just write 
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your telephone number on this card, I'l! 
call you when I want you. 

Buty (singing): I hear you calling me! 

Miss Vain (donning her wraps and regard 
ing Mr. Jackson coquettishly as she pr 
ceeds to the door): Good-bye, Mr 
Jackson. I hope you decide very soon 
I know I’m going to love working for 
you. 

(Exit.) 

Mr. Jackson: Whew! She's the last word 
If they don’t come any better than that 
I’m in a hole! 

(Enter Mrs. Meek and Ruth.) 

Mrs. Meek: Good afternoon. Are you Mr 
Jackson? 

Mr. Jackson: Yes, what can I do for you 

Mrs. Meek: My name is Mrs. Meek, an 
this is Ruth here. She's just throug! 
school and was a little timid about com 
ing in alone to ask for the position. But 
I said to her, “What's a mother good fo: 
if she can’t help her little ones to batt! 
through life.” You know, Mr. Jackso 
I have done a lot for Ruth. 

Bitty (aside): Yes, she’s done for! 

Mrs. Mrex: And she’s a real good girl. 

Mr. Jackson (drawing up chairs and inviti 
Mrs. Meek and Ruth to be seated): How 
old are you, Ruth? 

Rut (timidly): Seventeen, sir. 

Mr. Jackson: You look rather young to b 
through school. 

Mrs. Meek: Going on eighteen—she’ll bx 
eighteen next month, but she takes afte: 
my side of the family. We all keep ou: 
youthful looks. 

Mr. Jackson (to Ruth): This is a very bus) 
office and you'll have to work longe: 
hours than you spent in school. Do yo 
think you can stand it? 

Rutu: Oh, I’m never ill, sir. 

Mrs. Meek: Except when she had t! 
measles and the scarlet fever—and 
won't forget that sickness. I took car 
of her myself and did all my own work 
too. Even Pop—that’s my husband, he: 
father, Mr. Jackson—even Pop admit 
that no one could have done better hy 
Ruth. (To Ruth): Sit up, Ruth, you'r 
getting round-shouldered. 

Mr. Jackson: Can you spell, Ruth? 

Ruta: Why, I— 

Mrs. Meex: Yes, indeed. She took all th: 
prizes in the spelling matches at school 
she takes after her mother in that. An 
she knows her bookkeeping, too. Sh 
adds all the store slips for me ever 
week—I tell you, the grocer can’t put 
anything over on us! 

Mr. Jackson: And how about your short 
hand—can you take rapid dictation? 

(Continued on page 260) 
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A Sheep-Herder Whose Invention 
Was Valued at $28,000,000 


From “The Literary Digest” 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100% Subscription Clubs—Season 1924-25 





W* give here the first installment of the list of teachers who have sent in 100% subscrip- 
tion clubs. If anyone is interested in seeing a list of the most wide-awake and progressive 
shorthand teachers in the country, here it is! 

Over five hundred schools are already enrolled in the 100% class—the biggest record yet 


reported this early in the season! 


Arizona Sister Agnes Aloysius, College of Notre Dame, 
he . _ ‘ Belmont 
Gladys Finch, Clarksdale High School, Clarksdale Mary ya Stafford, Mt Diablo Union High Sel ol. 
Leonard Sims, Globe High School, Globe Concord 


Gertrude D. Slater, Miami High School, Miami Mrs. Irene D. Pringle, Garden Grove U: 
Sister M. Pancratia, St. Mary’s High School, School. Garden ra 


Phoenix : i ie “ah School 
Mrs. C. N. Koepp, Tucson High School, Tucson —> > Hoagland, Gonzales Un High School, 
Ruth E. Tettelbach, Huntington Beach High School, 
Arkansas Huntington Beach 
Katherine W. Hall, Hot Springs High School, Hot Bertha Knapp, King City Union High School, King 
Springs City 
California Esther A. Maxson, Pacific Union College, La Jota 
A. Pearl Edwards, Anaheim Union High School, Ruth Tupper, Manteca Union High School, Manteca 
Anaheim Evelyn Ganey, Modesto High School, Modesto 
Roy E. Simpson, Anderson Union High School, Mrs. K. A. Rafenstein, Orosi Union High School, 
Anderson Orosi (Continued on page 232) 
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Shorthand in College 


By a Collegian 


HE days when needy college students 

received the necessary financial means 

for obtaining their education by stoking 
furnaces and waiting on table during the 
winter months, and becoming bell hops at 
summer resorts during their vacations, have 
with the days when the 
sight of a wooden Indian standing on a 
pedestal informed the public that a cigar store 
was in the immediate vicinity. The employ- 
ment bureau of New York University re- 
cently issued a statement advising all students 
desiring to obtain part-time employment dur- 
ing the college year or full-time employment 
during the vacation months to learn short- 
hand and typewriting. In this statement the 
manager of this employment bureau of one 
of the largest universities in the country 
having an attendance of 17,000 students- 
announced that demands were received daily 
from the business men of New York for col 
lege students who were able to do steno 
graphic work. 

Here is a means whereby the college stu 
dent, particularly the individual who intends 
to enter the business world, may receive some 
practical experience which is a 
complement of theoretical knowledge. To 
some people now office experience ts a part 
of the college course—a part which has many 
distinct advantages. Besides being practical, 
work in a business office offers a diversion 
comparable to that obtained through partici 
pation in athletics or social functions. It is 
a relief from the grind of studying. All stu- 
dents of the subject are unanimous in their 
opinion that change of work is the best form 


now passed, along 


necessa;©ry 


of mental relaxation 


The Student of Law 


Perhaps to no one is the study of short- 
hand and typewriting of more benefit than 
to the law student. The crying need of the 
law office is for efficient and intelligent 
stenographers—those who are able to do 
understandingly the stenographic work in- 
volved in the preparation of briefs, com- 
plaints, bills of particulars, etc. The law 
student with his knowledge of legal docu- 
ments is able to do this kind of work, while 
at the same time he is deriving untold benefits 
from his contact with members actively en- 
gaged in the legal profession. 

Many of our famous lawyers-and jurists 
received their early training in the steno- 
graphic field. An outstanding example of 


this is Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin, who 
studied law and did stenographic work at the 
same time. And his rise to fame is familiar 
to all of us—how he engaged in court report- 
ing work and practiced law, how his 
ability gained for him such prestige that he 
to the W Assembly for 
Six successive terms, as speaker of 
that body during four of those terms, was 
later sent to the House of 
where he remained for ten years, and is now 
one of the Republican leaders of the United 
States Senate 


legal 
was elected isconsin 
serving 


Repre sentatives, 


Consequences of This 
Contact 


It is certain that this contact between th 
college students and the business world will 
yield many good results. In the first place it 
will reduce the number of 


misfits im life, for 


college graduates 
who are undergraduates 
will be enabled to view the various fields of 
employment and then 
cide upon their vacation 
tend to raise the standard of 
efficiency. This is the 
the caliber of those 
higher plane. 


Aid in Academic Work 


It may be said that there are large numbers 
of college students who are not compelled to 
bear the financial burden of their education, 
and that therefore the study of shorthand and 
typewriting would be unnecessary. However, 
this is far from being the case 

Shorthand is of invaluable aid in actual 
academic work—particularly in the taking 
down of notes on I Many professors 
speak so rapidly when they are trying to cover 
a wide field in the brief space of an hour that 
it is often impossible for students with thx 
aid of cumbrous longhand to take down even 
the more salient points of the lecture. With 
the use of shorthand, this task is greatly 
simplified. 

Again, and this is probably the most im 
portant advantage of shorthand in making 
lecture notes, sometimes it is very difficult to 
follow clearly the course of the professor's 
remarks. He knows his subject thoroughly 
and has no trouble in noting the cause and 
effect or the broad tendency shown in the 
succession of relatively important events, but 


more intelligently d 
Secondly, it wall 
stenog 
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case m any held where 


raph 
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the student cannot always comprehend. He 
requires time to think over the matter. If 
the lecture is taken down in shorthand and 
the notes carefully studied later when the 
student has plenty of time in which to reflect 
and even to do some research work, the sub- 
ject can be more easily understood. 
Another use of shorthand in collegiate 
work is in the writing out of rough drafts of 
themes, reports, or other pieces of composi- 
tion. A very large amount of time can be 
saved by utilizing shorthand. And then we 
have a peculiar advantage here. It is this. 
Sometimes when we write we are so ab- 
sorbed in the subject that we give little 
‘nought to the words we are using, and conse- 
quently we continually use the same words 
and phrases over and over again. The more 
technical the nature of the subject discussed 
the more common will be this fault. When 
shorthand is used in drafting out our disserta- 


aw. at a 
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tion, we can see merely by glancing at a page 
of notes and noting the contour of the out- 
lines whether we have been guilty of innumer- 
able repetitions. 


The Use of Typewriting 


A typewriter is nowadays almost one of 
the necessities of the college student, as evi- 
denced by the large number of the popular 
portables which are sold to college book 
stores. The reason, of course, is obvious. 
Professors greatly prefer reading typewritten 
papers than papers which are written in long- 
hand, most of which is illegible. Some even 
go so far as to add five per cent to the grade 
of a theme or paper if it is typewritten. 

Little did John Robert Gregg or Christo- 
pher Latham Sholes realize what effect their 
respective inventions would have in the col- 
legiate world as well as in the business world 


W anted--- 


Young Men to Become Executives 


Under the title of “Positions for Young Men,” West Side Men, the publication 


of the West Side Y. M. C. A. of 
in a recent number. 


is probably true of practically every business school in the country. 
of great service in making these conditions known so 
take up the study of shorthand and typewriting, not 


schools have an opportunit 
that more young men wil 


New York City, published the following article 
The statement contained in the first sentence of the article 


Business 


with the idea of following it as a profession, but as a stepping-stone to a position 


of greater responsibility. 


But first, all who take up such @ course should under- 


stand that they must be exceptional stenographers or secretaries to win the greatest 


opportunities; they must actuall 
to make it a life work. 


prepare 
Then the great opportunity will come. 


or the profession as if they expected 


We do not subscribe to the sentiments expressed about “girls not being 


wanted.” 


the number of positions open to them every year. 


On the contrary, they are wanted, as shown by the large increase in 


Their status is fixed and stabie. 


They need not worry about opportunities—if they are properly prepared for their 
jobs. But there are literally thousands of positions in which a young man will 


serve better. 


Such positions are the training ground for future executives. The 


same is true of girls; the opportunities are there—it is only for them to develop 


them.—Ep1Tor. 


E have never been able to meet the 
WW eer for young men stenogra- 
phers. If you're plugging along at 
a common, low-pay, no-opportunity-for- 
advancement job and have the push to break 
away; if you don’t expect to have the world 
hand you things on a platter; if you want a 
position with real chances to show what you're 
made of, and are willing to help us to lift 
you up—then learn shorthand-typewriting as 
quickly as you can. The world is calling for 
you every day, and for more of you than we 
can begin to supply. 
Hundreds of business men don’t want girls. 
They only take ‘em because they can't get 


young men. Girls work for a few years and 
then marry. Young men remain in business. 
They are worth training. As stenographers 
they are close to executives. They get the 
best opportunities for advancement—they 
learn so much about the business that they 
become too valuable to keep as stenographers ; 
which isn’t the case with office boys, under 
clerks, fifteenth assistant general help, and 
all the way-dowh-the-scale mob far removed 
from the big chiefs. 

We're speaking about bright young men, 
those who have sense enough to know a truth 
when they hear it—who will learn shorthand 

(Continued on page 258) 
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New U.S.-Italy Speed Cable Terminal! Laid 


From the “New York Herald” 
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Our Annual 


0 SO 4a 


Helen W. Broock, Polytechnic High School, River 
side 
Ethel M 
Salinas 

: Miss F. A. Brown, High School, San Jose 

, * Sister M. Stephano, St. Agnes College, Stockton 

R. W. Decker and B. I. Van Gilder, Stockton High 
School, Stockton 

Helen W. Gish, Beulah College, Upland 


: Miss E. V. Black, Woodland High School, Woodland 


Canada 


Miss F. Ward, School of Commerce, Clinton, Ontario 
A. S. Hankinson, Commercial High School, Montreal 


Colorado 


j Ruth Christopher, Brighton High School, Brighton 
f Mrs. Mabel Stein, Florence High School, Florence 
R. Lanphear and Miss Frances Woods, Ft. Col- 
lins High School, Ft. Collins 
Lois Williams, Greeley High School, Greeley 
Vivien Merriman, State Teachers’ College, Greeley 
| Capitola Hanson, High School, La Junta 
Miss I. Smith, Bent County High School, Las 
Animas 
: W. C. Pittenger, Longmont High School, Longmont 
Myrtle Griswold, Logan County High School, Ster- 


Murphy, Salinas Union High School, 








; 
’ ling 
; Connecticut 
si R. C. Baunatyne and Ethel S. Nash, High School, 
{ Bridgeport 
; : Elizabeth Lonergan, Chester High School, Chester 
. A. D. Hyde, High School, Naugatuck 
j Grace Seymour, Norwalk High School, Norwalk 
j Dorothy R. Gorton, Lyman Hall High School, Wal- 
; lingford 
: Inez M. Elder, West Hartford High School, West 
: Hartford 
Pauline E. Haeussler, Staples High School, Westport 
2s) Delaware 
a | Sister M. Anne, St. Ann’s School, Wilmington 


Roll of Honor 


(Continued from page 228) 


District of Columbia 


f Sacred Heart 


Sister M. Agnes Cecelia, Academy 
Washington 
Miss G. E. Eaton, Washington Business High Schoo! 


Washington 
Florida 


Helen E. Ryburn, Hillsborough Hizh School, Tampa 


J. L. Powers, High School, Vera 
Hawaii 
Brother Joseph Bertrand, St. Louis College, Hon 
lulu 
Sisters Marie Eugenie and Jeanne Yvonne, Sacred 


Kaiwaki, Honolulu 


Idaho 


Thelma Lewis, Mrs. E. J. Lucas, and 
Turner, Link's Business College, Boise 

Frances Wilhelm, Bonners Ferry High School, Bo: 
ners Ferry 

Joseph Jacobs, Burley High School, Burley 

D. A. Hiles, Gooding College, Gooding 

Miss G. Metlen, Mullan High School, 

Grace Herre, High School, Nampa 


Heart Academy, 


Dorothy 


Mullan 





Maude Wright, Priest River High School, Priest 
River 

Hannah Sponhein, Twin Falls High School, Twi: 
Falls 

L. E. Laidlaw, High School, Wallace 

Illinois 

Sister M. Afra, St. Nicholas School, Aurora 

Leona Seibert, Belleville Township High Schoo! 
Belleville 

W. C. Maxwell, Bement High School, Bement 

John L. Newton, Benton Township High Schoo! 
Benton 


Verna E. Earl, Buda Township High School, Buda 
Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Joseph's School, Cair: 
Sisters of St. Benedict, Our Lady of Lourdes Com 

mercial School, Chicago 


(Continued on page 23° 
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» ‘PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 
Head of Theory Department, fave School 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Stock Taking 


season of stock taking. Many of you are 

just completing the theory of Gregg 
Shorthand and now is the time to take stock 
f your knowledge of the principles. Is your 
stock so complete that you can take from the 
shelves the exact article an employer wishes, 
or will you have to replenish often? 

Without doubt, you have reviewed all 
through the course. But, with all that, if you 
will test yourself, you will find that some 
principles, wordsigns, and abbreviations have 
escaped you. Recently, in talking with an ex- 
perienced reporter—one of the best in the 
country—he admitted that he constantly re- 
viewed his text and that of all his books 
without dust his Shorthand Manual was first 
on the list. 


Plan of Review 


Frequently we find a student so anxious to 
work for speed that he neglects the funda- 
mental principles. You must not do this if 
you would become an accurate and rapid 
writer. Because of the importance of the 
fundamental principles and the seeming ease 
with which they slip from you, let us offer 
some suggestions as to a method of review. 
\ good plan is to make an outline of each 
lesson of the Manual, giving several illustra- 
tions of each principle. Another plan is to 
begin with the first stroke and write a line 
1f each stroke and word in your Manual to 
and including the last word, withdrew. Have 
the words dictated to you at a fairly rapid 
rate, then correct every outline. The lesson 
plates in this magazine, also, afford an ex- 
cellent method of review. Read and write 
each plate several times. Time yourself to 
see how quickly you can read a plate. In 
reading the plate for the first time, verify 
each outline by referring to the principle as 
stated in the text. 

Here is a plan offered in connection with 
the list given below that will give excellent 
results. Very few of the words are to be 


I’ this modern age, every business has its 


found in the textbook; so, by making a care- 
ful study of them, you will be adding just 
that much to your vocabulary. Try to master 
the principle involved instead of me rely 
memorizing the eye-picture of the outline for 
the word. The number preceding the word 
refers to the paragraph in the Gregg Manual 
applicable to the word 

Write in shorthand the entire list, then 
compare carefully with the paragraph desig- 
nated to see that your outline agrees with the 
rule. In making this comparison, study the 
entire paragraph. Do not be content with 
reading just enough of the principle to satisfy 
yourself that your outline is correct; because 
it may be that your outline illustrates only 
a part of the principle explained. 

After satisfying yourself that your short- 
hand is correct, try to recall other words in- 
volving the same principle. You will find 
this one of the most interesting plans for re- 
view you have ever attempted and you will 
be surprised how thoroughly you can master 
the principles and at the same time enlarge 
your vocabulary, thereby bringing your stock 
up to standard. 


The 


Worps 


1. neigh 
cat, ark, late 
. mitt, met 
rattle, clan 
Tate 
gale 
14. flee, veal 
5. wrap 
pad 
pitch 
shelf, peg, jay 
lot, law, load 
20. oar, pour 
. cut, shook, d 
. mummy, gulp 
wag 
quill 
. awaken 
. whale 
. yon, York 
yelp 


Review List 
Para 
GRAPH 


SBN AW & wh = 


N tO ty ty to tN te 


(Continued on page 236) 
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PAaRA- PaRa- 
GRAPH Worps GRAPH Worps 
30. slain, sallow electrode, matron, metronome, nitrogen, neutral 
31. sneak, sad ize, Peterson, patronage, Austrian, abstraction, 
32. cheese obstruction 
33. assay 110. reconstruct 
34. teeth, thread 111. elected, attractive 
35. saucy 112. aggressor, antiquity 
36. choose 113. inclusively 
37. froze, lathe 114. declivitous, reclusion 
38. ox 115. hydroplane 
39. string, trinket 116. magnetic, MacCrory, multiplex 
40. convince, embrace, unseen, exit 117. overshoe, undervalue 
41. pleating, pleadings, something 118. parasol, postgraduate 
: 42. quickly, thirstily 119. self-confidence, circulate, circumspect 
43. faction; (Note) Swede 120. supersede, suppression 
7 44. puny, stout, spoil, shiny; (Note) might 121. shortcake, shipmate, transplant 
: 45. radio 22. suspicious, susceptive 
46. riotous 123. misunderstanding, we understood, do you under 
: 47. radiate, trachea stand 
48. awe 124. under which 
' | 50. grind, flatten; (Note) empty 125. rumble, rumple 
r 4 51. pontiff, gender 126. superscribe, superscription 
} 52. watchman, wedded, tosses, foxes 127. inflict, infliction 
a 53. blended 128. grateful, friendless, basement, candidness; 
g 54. to miss (Note) dement 
55. armchair, startle, curd, bard, fertile, Sherlock 129. interpose, interposition, compute, amputation 
56. shears 130. empire, requiring 
57. thermal, searcher 131. bequest, prerequisite 
I 58. starve, terminate, organ, warp, wormy 132. thyself, themselves 
59. deal, deals 133. consult, presume 
60. move 134. fissure, abjure 
62. acceptance; (Note) systems, names, likely, 135. notion, inefficient, inefficiency 
lightly 136. Wordsworth, trustworthy 
63. whereby, evermore 137. savingly, Addington, Bellingham 
64. doctored, outer; (Note) checker 138. raméfication, audibility, milligram, tempera- 
, 65. stranger mental, cardinalship 
: 66. outline, afterclap 139. Edward, upward, fatherhood 
67. reverend, possible, canvas, miraculous, latitude 140. miracle 
: 68. abide, claim 141. neuritis 
: 69. $8,000,000 142. undulating 
70. a hundred pounds 143. seniority, ductility, serenity, conformity, cavity 
i 71. 8 per cent. per annum monstrosity 
' 72. it is, I will, from the, could be, long time 144. optimistic, majestically 
: 73. to sail 145. analytic, analytical, analytically 
‘ 74. as rich as 146. pedantic, pedantically 
75-77. I had not been able 147. epigraph 
v 78. I do not want 148. autobiography 
P : 79. I don't want 149. phrenology 
a ‘i 80. I was not, I wasn’t 150. I am in a position 
f 81. you will be sorry 151. cash value 
82. details of the business 152. taking his 
83. from minute to minute 153. ticket holder, few moments ago 
: 7 84. minute after minute 154. A. N. Paimer 
85. minute by minute 155. Ogdensburg, vaudeville, Rockport, Plainfield, 
; 86-87. in reference to the case Stanford 
88. abeyance, tunic 156. Lewiston, Lewistown 
89-90. miscount; (Note) mum, renown, decoy 157. San Francisco, California 
‘ 91. pursuance, percentage; (Note) produce, perti- 158. State of Montana 
f nent 159. southeast quarter 
| By 92. allusion 160. favorably 
t 93. elucidation 161. elusive, illusive 
94. cambric, allopathy 162. tenderly 
: 95. advisory 163. leeway 
{ 96. molest, aboard 164. alignment 
: 97. wild 165. stringency 
98. disagreement 166. impressive 
100. allspice, ulcerate 167. Ulrich 
. : 168. thousands 
101. compassion, commingle, candescent 
: 102. impure, income 
$ 103. inaccurate ose 
; 104. exhilarate, oxide 
105. (Note) furlough, foreword 
106. subtract; (Note) suburbs, subacute E suppose perhaps the reason why a 
j : 107. (Note) unexpected man always seems to win the fastest- 
108. complete ; ; stenographer contest is because he doesn’t 
109. contrive, constrain, extradite, exclusion, en- have to stop to powder his nose—From the 
treaty, intelligently, detraction, destroyer, in- 9 29 . , 
structional, retrench, restricting, literally, latter- Writings of the Meanest Man in the Ohio 
. ' most, alternating, ultraconservative, Centralia, State Journal. 
G | 
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Supplementary Lesson Drills -- III 


Lesson TA | Lesson Xl 











{A second complete series of drillg on the Manual Lessons will be started in our February issue] 
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Designed by high school students at Genesseo, Illinois; Lancaster, Pennsylvania, 


Boise, Idaho; and Hurley, Wisconsin 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


(Continued from page 232) 


Sister M. Norbert, Sacred Heart School, Chicago 

Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Alphonsus School, Chi- 
cago 

Sister M. Rita, St. Benedict's School, Chicago 

Sister M. Beatrix, St. Martin’s School, Chicago 

Sister M. Clemens, St. Philomena School, Chicago 

Sister Mary Lioba, St. Procopius School, Chicago 

Sister Mary Clarissa, School Sisters of Notre Dame, 
Chicago 

Sister M. Georgina, Visitation High School, 

Mina Bearhope, DeKalb Township High 
DeKalb 

Retta M. Coon, Township High School, Dwight 

Beulah E. Rader, East Moline High School, East 
Moline 

Lillian 
Peoria 

Edith M 
El Paso 

lice Thomsen, Erie Community High School, Erie 

Sadie Marion Becker, High School, Evanston 
Mildred L. Ely, Galva Community High School, 
Galva 

L. B. Sweet, 
Geneva 

Freedall 
town 

Helen Gardner, 
Glen Ellyn 

Eva L. Lieber, 
Harvey 

Cordelia Wildi, Highland High School, Highland 

Carl J. Newman, Hopedale Community High School, 
Hopedale 

Winifred Ferne Taylor, 
Jacksonville 

M. Bea Ellis, Jacksonville High School, Jacksonville 

Grace M. Clow and Marguerite Higgins, Joliet Town 
ship High School, Joliet 

Sister Mary Evanglea, 
Joliet 

Sister M. Elvira, St 

Mary M. Gallagher, 
Kankakee 

Berle L. Jenkins, Kenney Community High School, 
Kenney 

Lawrence Crawford, 
School, Livingston 

Elsie H. Bucher, Lockport Township High School, 
Lockport 

Lola A. Emory, Mackinaw Township High School, 
Mackinaw 

Alta L. Butz, Marseilles High School, Marseilles 

Clara Mathews, Mascoutah Community High School, 
Mascoutah 

Florence Evans Golding, 
School, Maywood 

Lena M. Van Etten, Milford Township High School, 
Milford 

E. P. Barnes, Monticello Commercial High School, 
Monticello 
Mrs. Gertrude 
Morris 

Louise Darst, Murphysboro Township High School, 
Murphysboro 

Charlotte Trout, Naperville High School, Naperville 

Miss W. Hebner, New Berlin Township High 
School, New Berlin 

Ivy Britton, Normal High School, Normal 

Veda A. Ballirn, Onarga Township High School, 
Onarga 

Ima Horning, 
Palestine 

Mabel Gruner, Peoria High School, Peoria 

W. A. Stumpf, Pontiac Township High School, 
Pontiac 


Chicago 
School, 


Murray, Community High School, East 


Ramsay, El Paso Township High School, 


Geneva Community High School, 


Smith, Georgetown High School, George- 


Glenbard Township High School, 


Thornton Township High School, 


Brown's Business College, 


Providence High School, 
Joliet 


Business College, 


Francis Academy, 
Brown's 


Livingston Community High 


Proviso Township High 


Abernathy, Morris High School, 


Palestine Township High School, 


High School, St. Charles 
Township High School, 


Erma Christiansen, 

Myrtle Rose, Savanna 
Savanna 

Laura M. Butler, Rosella Butler, and Hanna Curran, 
High School, Springfield 

Sister Mary Victor, Sacred Heart Academy, Spring- 
field 

Sister F. Xavier, St 

Ora A. Thompson, 
Spring Valley 

Ruth Berry, Washburn 
Washburn 

Virginia McLaughlin, Washington Community High 
School, Washington 

Sisters of the Holy Child Jesus, Waukegan 


Joseph's School, Springfield 
Hall Township High School, 


Township High School, 


Indiana 


Geraldine Dodt and Rose Mary Dodt, Bedford High 
School, Bedford 

H. O. McLaughlin, Berne High School, Berne 

H. E. Sherfey, Bremen High School, Bremen 

Rev. Albin J. Scheidler, St. Joseph College, Co 
ville 

Sisters of St. 
Point 

Mabel Kerr, Danville High School, Danville 

Beulah Husted, Dyer High School, Dyer 

Sister Mary Angelica, St. Augustine Academy, Fort 
Wayne 

Vernal H. Carmichael, High School, Frankfort 

J. E. Weaver, Goshen High School, Goshen 

Mrs. James C. Bailey, Greenwood High School, 
Greenwood 

Helen Sebring, Riley High School, Greenfield 

Sisters of Providence, All Saints Convent, 
mond 

Marion Short, Hartford City High School, Hartford 
City 

Blanche McNeeley, Jefferson High School, Lafayette 

Blanche English, High School, La Porte 

Marie Siner, Linden High School, Linden 

Jennie Adams, High School, Madison 

Dorothy D. Davidson, Mt. Vernon High School, Mt 
Vernon 

Mrs. F. Bailey Jones, 
land 

Sister M. Verena, St 

Mother M. Xavier, St 


llege 


Agnes, St. Mary's School, Crow: 


Ham 


Portland High School, Port 


Paul's School, Tell City 
Joseph's Academy, Tipton 


lowa 


Hazel Trussel, Britt High School, Britt 

Lena White, Cherokee High School, Cherokee 

Ruby M. Stone, Clarion High School, Clarion 

Helen Christiansen, Conroy High School, Conroy 

Alta Warner, Davenport High School, Davenport 

Sister Mary Polycarp, Immaculate Conception 
Academy, Davenport 

Sister Mary Osmunda, St 
Moines 

Susan C. Petersen, High School, Estherville 

Sisters of Humility, Fort Madison 

Jessie L. Hoff, Mason City High 
City 

Winnie Joyce, Osceola High School, Osceola 

Dorothea Forthmann, Parkersburg High School 
Parkersburg 

Florence Du Bois, Sheldon High School, Sheldon 

N. Birss Curtis, Shenandoah High School, Shenan 
doah 

Lilly Schoenleber, Central High School, Sioux City 

Bina Mae Traxler, Senior High School. Sioux City 

Gertrude Test, Villisca High School, Villisca 

Lorene E. Behrens, Woodbine High School, Wood 
bine (Continued on page 24 


Joseph Academy, Des 


School, Mason 
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Kansas 


Walter C. Alstrom, Augusta High School, Augusta 

Mary Frum, Baldwin High School, Baldwin 

Philip T. Pearson, Dickinson County Commercial 
High School, Chapman 

Bernice Bell, Cherokee County Commercial High 
School, Columbus 

Lelah L. Burnette, De Soto Rural High School, 
DeSoto 

Amos Palmquist, Girard High School, Girard 

Julia F. Rands, Kansas State Teachers’ College, 
Hays 

Nora Mae Swartz, Hiawatha High School, Hiawatha 

Lillian Clark, Holton Senior High School, Holton 

Jessie P. Stewart, High School, Independence 

J. E. Boyd, High School, Kansas City 

Hattie Mae Kilpatric, High School, Mulvane 

Elizabeth Webber, Norton Community High School, 
Norton 

Mary B. Hill, Reno Community High, Nickerson 

J. B. Parker, High School, Olathe 

C. A. McKinney, High School, Sabetha 

C. P. Tyler, Stafford City High School, Stafford 

Clara Bollman, High School, Stockton 

H. S. Miller, Wichita High School, Wichita 

Lillie Gunnerson, Yates Center High School, Yates 
Center 


Kentucky 


Sisters of Notre Dame, Sacred Heart Commercial 
School, Bellevue 


Louisiana 


Sister Mary Edmund, Sacred Heart of Jesus School, 
New Orleans 
C. H. Vinson, Oakdale High School, Oakdale 


Maine 


Imelda E. Goyette, Berwick Academy, Berwick 

Mary Woodside, Calais Academy, Calais 

Marion B. Fuller, Fort Fairfield High School, Fort 
Fairfield 

Miss G, Little, Freeport High School, Freepert 

Melissa Spratt, High School, Guilford 

Norma J. Byron, Livermore Falls High School, 
Livermore Falls 

Mrs. Onata L. Deane, Milo High School, Milo 

Anne Spring, Portland University, Portland 

Julia L. Murphy, Stephens High School, Rumford 

Ruth Higgins, Sanford High School, Sanford 

Edith W. Smith, South Portland High School, South 


Portland 
Maryland 


Sister M. Areta, S. S. Philip and James School, 
Baltimore 

Hilda E. Horwood, Cambridge High School, Cam- 
bridge 

Helen Reederson, Frederick High School, Frederick 

Mary M. Kelley, Hurlock High School, Hurlock 

Helen E. Porter, Wicomico High School, Salisbury 


Massachusetts 


Clara L. McIntire, Agawam High School, Agawam 

Dorothy L. Salter, Chandler Secretarial School, 
Boston 

The Misses H. Hurd, E. Jones, and L. Scott, Kath- 
erine Gibbs School, Boston 

Margaret Fowler, Old Colony School, Boston 

=" E. Paradis, Westport High School, Central Vil- 
age 

Josephine F. Haroun, Chelmsford High School, 
Chelmsford 

A. _— Hayden, Hardwick High School, Gilbert- 
ville 

Bertha M. Ferguson, Searles High School, Great 
Barrington 

Miss G. Bushway, Greenfield High School, Greenfield 

(Continued on page 242) 
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Shorthand 
Cross-Word Puzzle 


HE vogue of the cross-word puzzle is a 
| highly gratifying one, for it is more than 
a fad. It is the sort of puzzle that is not 
only fascinating but is stimulating to the 
thinking faculties. We believe in it as a fine 
exercise for the mind which is striving to 
secure a vocabulary. To this end the Gregg 
Writer falls in line and presents this month 
its first shorthand cross-word puzzle. That 
is, instead of the English word, the shorthand 
equivalent is used in all cases. For instance, 
the horizontal word beginning with space 
No. 1 is philosophers, 


<+ 


—T 


written in 8 shorthandcharacters, as follows: 


2{- fe} f- el | 




















No. 21, vertical, is ecclesiastical, spelled in 
shorthand, thus: 


i a 


Isn’t it easy? Everybody nowadays knows 
how to work out a cross-word puzzle, so it is 
unnecessary to give further instructions; th 
only difference is that these blocks provide for 
the shorthand characters, not the longhand 
letters of the word. In filling in these blocks, 
ten, den, tive, gent, and all the blends are con 
sidered one stroke and fill but one block each 

The Gregg Manual and the Gregg Diction- 
ary will be followed in all cases for outlines 
given. That is, no word or phrase not found 
in the Gregg Manual or the Gregg Dictionary 
is to be used. Key to this cross-word puzzle 
will be given in the February number of the 
Gregg Writer. 

Let’s see, too, what you can do in making 
up a shorthand cross-word puzzle. Think 
one up and send it to us. For every one that 
is accepted for publication in the Grega 
Writer, we will give a two years’ subscription 
to the magazine. 

How good are you with synonyms? 
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Cross-Word Puzzle 
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Horizontal Vertical 

. Wise men 11. A kind of near bee 
. A cheap kind of cloth. 12. Enthusiasm; ard 
Unnecessary. 13. Ocean. 
. Wordsign meaning to assess 5. Plural of commo: 
Wordsign signifying possession A shipping cas« 
A cordial greeting 7. Phrase signifying nitiv 
. Unfitted; said of dull students common verb of the English 
Firm; safe; free from danger . Pertaining to the church 
. Requests. 2 Plural of an 
Possessive adjective derived from neuter pro youth. 
noun. . Creates 
. A dog’s address to the moon . Latin wor 
. Nothing. immediately 
. That which is useful. month, year 
. A romantic and sensational play . A common divisio 
. Wordsign meaning a member of a leading and A country road : 

highly useful profession A fruit, the taste for which must usually be acquired 
. Wordsign indicating an organized group of indi 

viduals or interests. 


. To fal] behind 


SO eNANAWNH 


A common variety of raisins 

A common contraction signifying time 

To prope! a boat 

: . State of confusion 
Mild. Pertaining to the eighteenth amendment 

. With us always; something very frequently A most unpopular member of the army te 3 
dodged. buck private. 

. A unit of government. . A large inlet of water. 
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Our Annual Roll of Honor 


(Continued from page 240) 


Sister M. Edmond, St. Jean Baptiste School, Lynn 

Evelyn A. Hill, Mansfield High School, Mansfield 

Mary A. Murphy, Marlboro High School, Marlboro 

Miss T. Pease, Methuen High School, Methuen 

Grace A. Griffin, Drury High School, North Adams 

Helen J. Caffrey, Norton High School, Norton 

Mrs. Ethel H. Bryant, Petersham High School, 
Petersham 

Sister M. Dosithea, Holy Trinity High School, Rox- 
bury 

Marion G. Packard, Turners Falls High School, 
Turners Falls 

Miss E. Brown, Howard High School, West Bridge 
water 

Sisters of St. Ann, Holy Family School, Worcester 


Michigan 


Joy M. Cliffe, Algonac High School, Algonac 
Naomi R. Pehrson, Allegan High School, Allegan 
Zena M. Skinner, Charlotte High School, Charlotte 


Carrie Kempster, Roosevelt High School, Coldwate: 

Sister M. Hilda, St. Charles School, Coldwater 

Mrs. Cora A. Wilson, Constantine High School, 
Constantine 

Ilo Claire Kern, Coopersville High School, Coopers 
ville 

Anna M. Johnston, Eastern High School, Detroit 

Hazel Caldwell, Genevieve Cross, Cora E. Holland, 
Irma Kidd, Inez Slater, and Vie Ufford, Hig! 
School of Commerce, Detroit 

Miss C. K. Schaible, Northern High School, Detroit 

Miss K. Joyce, Northwestern High School, Detroit 

Mrs. Alice F. Sargent, Southeastern High School 
Detroit 

Mildred J. Wallace, Farmington High School, Farm 
ington 

Mae Jorgensen, Lincoln High School, Ferndale 

Gladys Eckmeter, Fremont High School, Fremont 

F. G. Tebo, Garden High School, Garden 

Hildreth J. Foster, Gaylord High School, Gaylord 

(Continued on page 258) 
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DITORIAL VIEWS 


Hanging On 


HAT is the dividing line between 
champions and near champions, be- 
tween fast shorthand writers and 


faster shorthand writers, between a good 
stenographer and the best stenographer? In 
short, what is the difference between skill and 
mediocrity ? 

It is futile to attempt the specific in most 
There is no absolute dividing line be- 
tween any two extremes, much less between 
two states of small distinction. But there is 
sometimes in one person a quality not pos- 
sessed by another which gives him the down- 
weight, as they say in court language, which, 
thrown in the balance with his other attributes 
and qualities, does make the difference between 
greatness and mediocrity. 

Many sidestep the question with the magic 
word “genius.” They declare that one athlete 
or one shorthand writer can always excel his 
rivals because he has a genius for his particu- 
lar calling. He has an aptitude for it—a 
made-to-order mind or muscle for it—which 
gives him the advantage over others. This 
may be true in individual cases, to the extent 
that one is handicapped by a trait not suffered 
by another, but as for the normal specimens 
of the human race possessing an aptitude or a 
liking vg a profession or a calling sufficient 
to enable them to acquire any degree of skill 
at all, we _ not think it is a question of 
genius or aptitude or handicaps. 

It is above everything else, to put it in 
simple and familiar language, the ability to 
“hang on.” It is the runner who keeps on 
running after everything in him has quit but 
his will, who will be the first to breast the 
tape. It is the fighter, dazed and almost 
beaten, but “gaime,” who weathers the storm 
to hear it said that he was born for the ring. 
So it is with the less spectacular pursuit of 
shorthand and typing. The leaders of their 
class in shorthand are leaders because when 
the dictator gets ten or twenty words ahead 
and the material gets harder, they can grit 
their teeth and somehow “get it.” Even though 
the words are coming faster than they can 
write them, faster than anybody can write 
them, they can hang on until every nerve in 
them threatens to snap—and “get it down.” 


cases. 


It is paradoxical, but an established fact 
Most shorthand writers never become fast 
writers because they never acquire the habit 
of writing faster than they can write. 

There is a point in shorthand, as in most 
lines of endeavor, where we apparently reach 
the limit of our ability. We might learn our 
system thoroughly and possess an excellent 
vocabulary, and find that however much we 
try to write faster, 150 words a minute is our 
limit. We are convinced that is as fast as 
we can write, and it is, simply for the reason 
that we are convinced of it. We have got 
into a rut not only of habit but of a state of 
mind also. Our mental process is something 
like this: We are writing comfortably. The 
dictator takes a spurt. We find the going 
less comfortable. In fact, it is getting harder 
It becomes so hard that we are taxed to the 
utmost. We suddenly realize that it is as 
fast as we can write. It must be 150 words 
a minute, since 150 words a minute is our 
top speed. Therefore, since 150 words a 
minute is our top speed, we cannot write any 
faster; and since we cannot write any faster 
than 150 words a minute, it is useless to 
try—a man cannot write faster than he can 
Therefore we give up, and the dictator speeds 
on, with only the champions hanging on. 

It is not easy to hang on, when our every 
impulse is to let go, but it is this habit, once 
acquired, that makes everything possible. And 
it must be made a habit. An occasional effort 
will help, but it is the state of mind that, upon 
all occasions, refuses to give up which makes 


leaders out of followers 


Shorthand for the 
Young Man 


ITHIN recent years stenography has 
come to be regarded almost exclu- 
sively as a woman’s occupation. The 


practically 


word “stenographer” is syony- 
mous with an office worker of the female sex. 
Perhaps it is but natural that this should be 
the popular opinion. The vast majority of 
stenographers are women. The typewriter 
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was unquestionably one of the most potent 
instruments of emancipation of the woman in 
the economic field, although it was for no 
sentimental reason that she flocked in such 
growing numbers into the field of typewriting 
and its twin art, shorthand. It is ideal work 
for the woman. Its manual duties are light, 
it is clean work, and in the office there is 
ready appreciation of the capacity for order 
and detail so characteristic of her sex. So 
it is not odd that the field of shorthand should 
be more or less preémpted by the woman. 

But it is not a woman's field exclusively. 
Far from it. While it presents to her a field 
for effort and opportunity unequalled any- 
where else in business life, yet without ques- 
tion, as a profession, it offers more to the 
young man. There are many stenographic 
and secretarial positions which for various 
reasons must be filled by male workers. This 
is particularly true of what might be called 
the more important secretarial jobs. The 
bigger the job the more likely it is to require 
a male secretary. The man of affairs, of 
finance or of politics, must travel, and of 
necessity his secretary is a companion of his 
journeys. This work naturally calls for the 
services of a man. We do find a growing 
tendency on the part of big business men 
to-day to employ women secretaries, but we 
believe that this is simply a result of the 
scarcity of good male stenographers. When 
they cannot get a male secretary, they must 
take a woman. 

Obviously, it is these positions—with men 
of large affairs—that offer the greatest oppor- 
tunity to the young man or the young woman. 
It is the sort of position that every stenog- 
rapher or secretary hopes for, where he may 
observe at first hand the methods of the great 
in business or in government. Many of the 
most striking successes in life are the out- 
growth of a stenographic position with a man 
of this type, and the young man who can fill 
such a niche can count himself fortunate. 

There is another tendency in the business 
world operating to the benefit of the male 
secretary. These are the days of statistics, 
when, in the interest of efficiency, all sorts of 
data are collected, digested, and made the 
basis of policy. An interesting report of sta- 
tistics recently gathered by authoritative 
sources states that the average female stenog- 
rapher remains but two years in employment 
after leaving school. That is, marriage, as 
one of the chief agencies, takes its toll of 
women commercial helpers after but two 
years of employment. This means that after 
staying with a business long enough to learn 
it, to become a factor in its success, the female 
stenographer leaves and must be replaced by 
a new, inexperienced worker to whom every- 
thing must be taught anew. Naturally, such 
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a turn-over of labor does not appeal to the 
efficient business man. In certain routine 
work, where the stenographer is nothing but 
a stenographic drudge—writing and typing 
routine letters as would a machine—this is 
not a cause of worry to the business man. It 
is in the better class of positions where the 
stenographer is in fact a secretary, the helper 
of her chief, that this turn-over of labor be- 
comes a serious matter to the employer. If he 
can count upon a stenographer for only two 
years, just long enough to teach her the 
routine of the business, there is little incentive 
on his part to regard her as an important cog 
in the business. If given his choice he will 
choose a man, for the average man taking a 
position does so with the expectation of re- 
maining in it if the opportunities are com- 
mensurate with his efforts. Marriage will 
not affect his employment; rather will it 
make his interest more keen. 

With this preponderance of opportunity in 
his favor, it seems to us deplorable that more 
young men do not choose shorthand as a pro- 
fession. For it is undoubtedly the readiest 
means to advancement of any unclassified pro-. 
fession open to him. 


Obituary 


Bernard de Bear 


REAT BRITAIN has lost, in the sudden 

death during the autumn of Mr. Bernard 
de Bear, one of its most distinguished com- 
mercial educators. 

Mr. de Bear’s entire life was devoted to 
the advancement of shorthand and commer- 
cial teaching, beginning as a member of the 
faculty of the old Metropolitan School, Lon- 
don, where he later became vice-principal. 
When Isaac Pitman & Sons established Pit- 
man’s Schools, Mr. de Bear became principal 
of them, a position which he held for about 
twenty years—until he resigned in order to 
become managing director of the de Bear 
Schools, Ltd., the largest chain of commercial 
schools in the world. 

He was not only a fine teacher, but a rapid 
writer and recognized authority on high 
speed in shorthand and how fo attain it. He 
was the first to be awarded a Pitman’s Certifi- 
cate for 200 words a minute—in 1890—and 
Sir Isaac Pitman presented him with a gold 
watch in commemoration of the achievement. 
He became interested in our system in 1913, 
and learned to write it fluently, and now no 
more accomplished Gregg writers are to be 
found than are being graduated from the 
de Bear schools, as our Annual O. G. A. con- 
tests witness. 

The Gregg Writer extends to his family 
on behalf of its readers, the sincere sympathy 
of American writers. 
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“DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E.ULRICH 
16 W. 47 St., New York 


low Stenographers Determine 
Their Own Salaries 


66 HAT difference does it make what 
W sea of notes I write if I can read 

them?” asked one student petulantly 
when her teacher corrected the faulty out- 
lines she had written. “Because it is the kind 
of notes you write that determines the num- 
ber of letters you can transcribe in a day. 
And inasmuch as it is the number of perfect 
letters you can transcribe in a day that de- 
termines your salary, I am asking you, for 
your own sake, to devote as much time as you 
can to perfecting the notes you write.” 

If this student could have visited an em- 
ployment agency in a large city, and have 
seen the waiting-room filled with young people 
who had prepared themselves merely to do 
clerical work, and had acquired only enough 
shorthand and typewriting to enable them 
to say that they “know shorthand” and can 
“use the typewriter,” she would not have 
asked that question. It is pathetic to see the 
anxious expressions on the faces of these 
young women as call after call comes in for 
stenographers and secretaries and they know 
that they are not fitted even to try for them 
How they envy the young woman who is 
trained and steps forward briskly and con- 
fidently to apply. There are, perhaps, three 
or four calls for good stenographers to one 
call for a girl who is fitted only for clerical 
work. 

Too many students start out with low or 
mediocre aims. To be able to write and to 
read shorthand fairly well suffices for them, 
and no amount of urging on the part of the 
teacher could induce them to put forth the 
effort necessary to become a competent ste- 
nographer. Mr. Guy S. Fry, in an article in 
the November American Shorthand Teacher, 
writes, “Business will pay a premium for com- 
petence and make a profit on the transaction 
over the cost of conducting its proper business 
while training its workers to the level of effi- 


ciency its operations require. But the business 
office provides no place for an unskilled 
worker. He is a burden and an expense, and 
only the difficulty of securing really compe- 
tent people keeps the doors of the well- 
organized office open to him.” 

That is one of the reasons why a clerk’s 
salary is comparatively low. Many of them 
will work for ten dollars a week. A stenog- 
rapher who can write forty or fifty letters 
a day is worth a great deal more than ten 
dollars a week to a business man, and there 
are not enough forty-letter-a-day girls. There 
are many offices that normally produce hun- 
dreds—indeed thousands—of letters a day, al! 
of which must be dictated to the stenogra- 
phers. The space that a girl who merely 
“knows shorthand” would take up in an office 
costs more than she would he worth. If she 
can write only six letters a day in an office 
normally writing a hundred letters a day, it 
would require fifteen such girls to do the 
work that one or two good stenographers can 
do. If each of them received ten dollars a 
week, instead of twenty-five or thirty dollars 
a week, you do not have to be a mathematician 
to find out which class of workers is the 
cheaper. 

One young lady whom we interviewed re- 
garding a stenographic position confidentially 
explained that first of all there was the ques- 
tion of salary. When asked what she would 
expect to receive, she replied, “Well, I can’t 
work for less than $15.00 a week.” Our curi- 
osity was aroused because we did not know 
that good stenographers were asked to work 
for anything less than that amount, and we 
know that they can command much more 
“Have you been asked to work for less?” I 
questioned. “Oh, yes, 1 worked in one place 
where they gave me $10.00 a week and I had 
to work some nights until 9 o'clock.” 

We gave this girl a trial. It took her one 
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and a half hours to write a 175-word let- 
ter. She spoiled 10 letterheads, 3 envelopes, 
besides the second sheets, and finally brought 
to our desk a much-besmudged letter that was 
absolutely unmailable. She could not punctu- 
ate. She could not spell. She was untidy. 
She was inaccurate. She was slow. 

Worthwhile positions call for intelligence 
and skill. A girl that can assume responsi- 
bility and who is dependable is at a premium. 
There are many of the unskilled type of 
employees. The field is overcrowded with 
them. Which class of workers are you pre- 
paring to join, the skilled or the unskilled? 
Are you preparing for a small office job, or 
are you preparing for a fine secretarial 
position ? 

Read this letter from one of our good 
friends, Mr. Leo Alvaredo, and then decide for 
yourself whether or not it pays to become 
proficient in your shorthand training. 


I wrote you a few days ago, regarding, among 
other matters, the invitation I had received from 
the Pan-American Union to go to Lima, Peru, for 
the Scientific Congress to be held next month. In 
my letter I stated that I had requested the corre 
sponding permission from our Congress, who, thus 
far, has not given me any answer. 

Now, as we are undergoing a change of Houses 
in Mexico, my new position with this Commission 
requires most of my time, and it would not be ex- 
actly proper for me to leave it when the work is just 
beginning. 

For the above reason, it is most probable that I 
will be forced to decline said invitation. However, 
I was thinking, it would be a good opportunity for 
some Gregg writer, English and Spanish, to travel 
and attend said Congress, as a member of the Ameri- 
can Commission and receive a very handsome pay, 
and to this effect I wish to inquire if you know of 
any Gregg stenographer who will be interested in 
this offer. 

The nature of the work will be secretarial, reply- 
ing to letters, taking dictation, preparing reports, 
and the like, besides being interpreter at the con- 
ferences for the mentioned American Commission. 
The pay is around ten dollars a day for expenses, 
plus two hundred dollars a month free, which makes 
a total of about five hundred dollars a month, and 
will last from two to three months. I believe that 
if I recommended someone, he could be accepted in 
my place. Needless to say, he must be an expert 
and have a broad education, as the character of the 
work demands. Please answer at your earliest con- 
venience if you have a friend who could take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity. 


(Signed) Leo ALvarepo 


You have to make up your mind now what 
kind of a stenographer you are going to be 
and prepare yourself for it. Make yourself 
competent and dependable, and take your 
place in the class of high-salaried secretaries. 
Make your teacher proud of you, and make 
your prospective employer glad that he dis- 
covered such an efficient stenographer to be 
his right-hand helper! . 

There are plenty of opportunities for ste- 
nographers, but the first qualification is the 
ability to read and write shorthand well. 
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Such a splendid body of young people 
joined together as you are for the common 
purpose of becoming efficiently trained in 
shorthand and typewriting, so that you can 
take your place alongside the executives in 
their business offices, cannot but have a pow- 
erful influence in raising the standard of the 
stenographic profession. The students of to- 
day are the business men and women of to- 
morrow. You are to-day mastering the 
technique that will make you master players 
in the game of business to-morrow. What a 
privilege and what a responsibility! Put into 
your study, your practice, and your work, all 
the vim, all the enthusiasm, all the vitality, 
and all of the skill of which you are capable. 
The income of such an investment is worth it. 


“Give to the world the best that you have, 
and the best will come back to you” is as 
true as it is encouraging. 


Just a few minutes ago, a young lady came 
in to apply for the secretarial position I have 
just told you about. She took some of the 
dictation from this article and turned in an 
almost perfect transcript. Such an assistant 
is the kind we have been waiting for, and now 
that we have her, you can depend upon it we 
shall not let her go very soon! 

So once again let me say, bring to your 
study and your work all the skill and all the 
enthusiasm you can, because the results of 
such training will pay you big dividends. 

Let your combined efforts through the me- 
dium of the O. G. A. Contest be a strong 
force in the development of efficient short- 
hand writing, and let your activities be broad- 
cast so that the business men of your com- 
munity will hear about you, know about you, 
and want you! 


And when your teacher explains some prin- 
ciple of shorthand, theory or penmanship, put 
to shame the youth who one day seated him- 
self in a dentist’s chair. He wore a wonder- 
ful shirt of striped silk and an even more 
wonderful checked suit. He had the vacant 
stare that goes with both. 

“T’m afraid to give him gas,” the dentist 
said to his assistant. 

“Why?” asked the assistant. 

“Well,” said the dentist, “how will I know 
when he is unconscious ?” 
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A Short Course in Shorthand Penmanship 


The Fourth of a Series of Lessons for the Aspirant to Shorthand Skill 
By Florence E. Ulrich 


Editor of the Art and Credentials Department 


AST month we practiced the downward 
IL curves to be found in the second lesson 

of the Manual. Which of these curves 
have the greater fullness at the end? at the 
beginning? How would you explain the writ- 
ing of the word pear? What are the differ- 
ences between pear and bail? Let us com- 
mence our practice this month on the straight 
lines to be found in the second lesson, j, ch, 
ish. Practice the first three lines in Drill 
1, until you can write the straight lines flu- 
ently. Keep them straight. Don’t have any 
bent backs among them, but keep them sturdy 
and straight 
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Drill 1—Straight Lines 


A question that came to our desk this month 
was “why do you write the circle on the inside 
in the word catch? on the inside in the word 
jail, and on the outside in the word cape?” 
Suppose, for purposes of analysis, we dissect 
these forms and find out why we write the 
circle on the inside in catch, and on the out- 
side in cape. K should be written with a 
greater fullness at the end, and because ch is 
a straight line the characters merge into one 
without an angle, do they not? If there is 
no angle in the joining, then the rule which 
tells us to write the circle on the inside of 
curves applies. In the word cape, we find 
that while the greater curve is at the end of , 
the backward pull on the p forms an obtuse 
angle and the circle is written on the outside 
of the angle. 

Practice the first exercise on line 4 of Drill 
1. Remember & curves slightly at the begin- 
ning and most at the end. If you write k and 
ch with one impulse of the pen they will join 
naturally without an angle. Join the charac- 


ters smoothly just as they are in the copy 
When you have mastered the skeleton strokes 
in line 4, practice the exercise in line 5. Have 
the circle vowel fit up snugly to & and ch. 
The same caution must be exercised in writing 
gage and jail. Note that if you invert the 
outline for gage you have the word jail 
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Drill 2 


chill, 
shade 


7 
/ 


gage cash, agile, Egypt 


jerry, jelly 


sherry, 
jet, cheat 


catch, 
chin, 


jail 
jam. 


Practice writing each one of the words in 
Drill 2 until you can write them fluently and 
accurately. The vowel is written on the in- 
side of curves in gage, jail, catch, chill, sherry, 
cash, Jerry, and jelly What rule governs 
the writing of the circle vowels in the other 

; 2. es 
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Drill 3—Rounded Angles 


words? 


A common illustration given to show how 
fr and fl should be written is that of the long- 
hand y. If you will look at the letter y on 
the first line of Drill 3, you will see that the 
same motion is used to write the first part of 
it as we use to write fr and that the form is 
very much the same 

Suppose you write a few of the y's for the 
purpose of limbering up. Then try writing 
the fr combination, Watch the curves. Re- 
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member that f curves more at the beginning 
and that fr is written without an angle and 
with one impulse of the pen. Observe the 
slant of the f. The dotted lines in Drill 3 
show how the f and v should slant. Draw a 
dotted line through your f’s and v's, having 
it touch the beginning and end of the strokes. 
Is the slant uniform throughout? While we 
write the combinations, fr, #, br, and bi with- 
out an angle because it adds to the facility of 
the writing, we retain the angle when a vowel 
intervenes, and the circle is placed on the 
outside. 

There are two pitfalls that students must 
be careful of when writing these combina- 
tions. The first one is the tendency to start 
with a straight line for f instead of a curve. 
In writing fail let the vowel take the form of 
a loop. Commence writing the / before you 
close the circle; that is, write the last stroke 
of the circle with a downward tendency before 
it crosses the f. If you wait until you close 
the circle before writing |, you will have a 
character that resembles fak/ or fowl. It re- 
quires a little practice to be able to write this 
combination fluently and correctly. Do not 
pause at the end of the downstroke. 

An easy combination to write is kp. Prac- 
tice the first exercise on line 4, Drill 3. Watch 
the curves and the slant closely. Write the 
combinations until you can write them per- 
fectly each time. In the first article of our 
series we learned how to join the vowel be- 
fore and after a horizontal curve, so it will 
not be difficult for us to write the combination 
akp. Alternate by joining the large and the 
small circle vowels; then try writing the 
circle vowel between & and p. Note that the 
vowel fits up snugly to k and p and that if it 
were cut off, the & and p would be perfect 
in its construction. That is the way you are 
to write it. 


Drill ¢ 


accompany, cape, crepe, gab, grab, gape, grape 
keep, cab, crab, can be, fail, vowel, fear, fickle 


Drill 4 contains a list of words for com- 
binations that we have already studied. Write 
them over until you can execute each one 
swiftly and accurately. We always like to 
know the reason why we have to do a thing 
just that way, so for purposes of comparison 
we are alternating such words as cap with 
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words like crape to show why you must be 
careful to have the circle vowel fit up snugly 
to the back of the &. 

We have spent considerable time on the first 
and second lessons because they contain 
strokes we use the most. If, up to this point, 
you can write the characters and combinations 
we have had, fluently and accurately, you have 
accomplished a great deal, and the future les- 
sons will be comparatively easy. If you can 
not write all of these combinations correctly 
and rapidly, the best thing for you to do is to 
review the work over and over again until 
you can. A few minutes’ practice regularly 
will do much good in helping you to perfect 
your style of writing and realize your ambi 
tion to place your school at the top in the 
O. G. A. Contest. 


The Hook Vowels 


You probably noticed in Drill 4 that we 
gave you a character you had not practiced 
up to this time—the oo-hook employed in the 
word fowl. The hook vowels given in the 
third and fourth lessons in our Manual are a 
pleasure to execute. They are small curved 
strokes, contracted, as it were, until they be- 
come deep and narrow. The diminutive oval 
exercises give the rotary motion involved in 
writing these small hooks. The exercises 
given in the first lines of Drill 5 should be 
practiced preliminary to writing the hooks 
The exercises that are usually given in long- 
hand penmanship classes, preliminary to the 
writing of the letters w and w, n and m, ii 
made very, very small, will be useful, too, in 
training the hand to execute the small hook 
vowels. 


GUMMY Ye aeae aa 


< = — — ve — 
< < — < ~~ @oory 
— < nw" 


Pat aoe * q 
y 7 cel iy oe 
Drill s—Initial O-Hook 


Do you remember the pictures you have 
seen of the little chick just peeping out of the 
top of a broken egg shell? If you stop to 
think about it for a moment, you will see 
that a tiny egg with the top cut off has the 
same shape as our little hook vowel. The 
principal fault to be found on most students’ 
papers is the tendency to make the hook- 
vowel too large and wide. Particularly is this 
true in such joinings as you have. The exer- 
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cise on line 3, Drill 5, will give you an idea 
of the proportion to be observed. Counting 
while you write the combinations given in the 
next two lines of Drill 5, sometimes varying 
the count by the words curved, deep, narrow, 
will make your writing smoother and the 
hooks well formed. The o-hook is joined to 
t, d, k, g, n, m, r, and |] with one impulse of 
the pen; that is, without a pause. 


£4 L¢ Le La 


Drill 6—Final O-Hook 


—ty 


OF i g 


Watch the curvature, proportion, and slant 
of the strokes when practicing Drill 6. The 
exercises given here differ from those in 
Drill 5 only in that the hook vowel is written 
after the consonant strokes instead of before 
Don’t draw the characters. Write them, and 
write them rapidly. 


GETTIN > rr) 


= 


PR 
Wi, ) 
Drill 7—Initial Oo-Hook 


The exercise in the first line of Drill 7 
gives us the motion involved in writing the 
upward, or oo-hook. If you invert the o-hook 
you will have the oo-hook. When you have 
mastered the combinations in the foregoing 
drills, it will be easy for you to join the third 
stroke, as in the words given in Drills 8 and 9. 


4s A > — - 


/ rs 
u——7 —_? 4 ‘— “—? 4 4 f 
) 


i 3 
VA A LZ rer A A A 


Drill 8—Final Oo-Hook 
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Drill o 


bore, bowl 


pole, pour grow foam faur 
olley, polish 
tone, role, dome, tomb, cuff, gush 


fool, pool, muff muddy 


moan, known, coal, goei 


push 


Are you maintaining proportion in 
practice? Examine your work and see if you 
observed the proper lengths of the strokes, 
uniform and correct curvature. The 
words given in Drill 10, not only afford prac 
tice in alternating the hook vowels but it is a 
test on proportion, slant, and formation 


your 


slant, 


« 


Drill fo 
sou have, can have, govern, cup, cough, cub 
pucker, buckle k rug. rook juggle je ke 
hum, home, shoal, vod, ruddy 


copper 
come 
shill, 
write &l in buckle, with on 
without the hump When do you write the 
reversed curves without a hump? Put in all 
the practice you have time for on the drills 
given this month and master the writing of 
the hook-vowels Then circle 
vowel joinings 


How do you 


review the 


Next month, we will learn how to put these 
two kinds of together and also how 
to make little 
stroke 


vowels 


another interesting curved 


c-- 
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File 
Your C.T. Contest 
Entry Now 


ANY teachers now have filed their con- 

test lists in accordance with the instruc- 
tions given in the November Gregg Writer. 
Approximately five hundred C. T. certificates 
have been issued since the beginning of the 
new school year. That means five hundred 
students already qualified in the C. T. contest 
with a net speed of fifty words a minute. A 
fair percentage of them attained Honorable 
Mention by writing at the rate of seventy 
words a minute. It is a mark of distinction 
in the typewriting field to be able to write 
for ten minutes at the rate of seventy or 
more words a minute with less than five 
errors. 

Was your school represented among the 
first five hundred? If not, will you represent 
it in the next five hundred? Let this be the 
slogan of each school: Every student a win- 
ner of the C. T. certificate by June 30! And 
let this be the slogan of each typist: Every 
typist writing fifty or more net words a min- 
ute! That will make the business man, the 
employer of typists, sit up and take notice! 
That will place stenographers and typists in 
the class of specialized workers. It will raise 
the scale of salaries. 

Either you are going to be one of the tre- 
mendous army of typists indispensable to the 
progress of commerce, or you are not. Your 
efficiency, which is another way of saying 
your production, individually and collectively, 
determines not only the salary you will re- 
ceive, but helps to raise the average salary of 
all typists. Your training, therefore, fits you 
to take your place in the business world, and 
that fitness or unfitness, will be a vote for or 
against efficient service and economic inde- 
pendence. Aim at the highest by being the 
best. It is up to you. 

Last year the average net speed attained by 
the winning school, representing twenty 
typists, was 76 8/10 words a minute. The 
next highest was 74 4/10. What are you 
going to do this year? Last year there were 
only two banners awarded; this year there 
will be five. You have as good a chance as 
anybody else to become a member of the 
mighty Competent Typist clan, and of putting 
your school at the top. Let your goal be: 


Con- 


My school a banner school in the C. T. 
test! 
Therefore, file your C. T. entries now 
before January 31— 
and join the Grand Army of 1924-1925 Com- 
petent Typists. 


We are waiting for you. 
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Club Awards 
DD. £& FT. 


Bronze Pin 


Jennie Adelman, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York City, N. Y. 
Byron Sanders, Immaculate 
Brookfield, Mo. 

Stevens Donovan, Shenandoah High School, Shenan 
doah, lowa 

Vera Larsen, Gooding High School, Gooding, Idaho 

Fannie Marks, Hebrew Technical School, New York 
City, N. Y. 


Conception School, 


GC. 2. 
Gold Pin 


Kathryn Hullihan, Moser Shorthand College, Chi 
cago, Ill. 

R. Eigengold, Hebrew Technical School, New Yora 
City, N. Y. 


Henry Sutherland, California College of Commerce, 
Long Beach, Calif 


Honorable Mention 
R. Eigengold, Hebrew Technical School, New York 


City, N. Y. (81 net words) 
Ethel Zaharowitz, Hebrew Technical School, New 
York City, N. Y. (73 net words) 
Gold Ring 
Bertha Smith, Union High Scrool, Grand Rapids, 


Mich. 
Gold Pin 


Katherine Rinder, East Side High School, Madison, 
Wis 

Dorothy Rohrbacher, St. 
Wis. 


Ann's School, Milwaukee, 


Silver Pin 
Irene Owen, Bryan High School, Dallas, Tex. 
Corinne Allen, Butte Business College, Butte, Mont 
Jeannette Anderson, Jamestown, N. Y. 
Clarabel Hoffman, Interstate School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Amalia Mimiaga, Woodbury’s Business College, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
June Kuiger, Metropolitan Business College, Cleve 
land, Ohio 


Bronze Pin 


Alberta Gillette, Heald’s College, San Jose, Calif 

‘efenino Colon, Central High School, Santurce, P. R. 

Lorene Menck, Brackenridge High School, San An 
tonio, Tex. 

Sarah Howe, Spencerian School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Sadie Kern, Beacom Business College, Wilmington, 


Honorable Mention 


Elizabeth Dwyer, Roland, Baltimore, Md. 


100% Clubs 


Miss A. M. Esser, East Side High School, Madison, 
Wis. 

Sister Madeline Eisenhart, Elkton High School, 
Elkton, Md. 


Superior Merit 


Linda Louise Bastable, Montesana, Wash 
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Alphabetic “Stunt” Sentences 


NE of the fundamental objectives in be- 

ginning typewriting is to get the position 
or location of each key so firmly fixed in 
mind, as well as in nerves and muscles, that 
the sight of the letter automatically starts up 
an accurate motor response. The alphabetical 
sentence is useful in learning the locations. 
Miss Bertha W. Brown, of the Technical 
High School, Oakland, California, has sent 
us a collection of what she terms “Alphabetic 
Stunt Sentences,” composed by the members 
of her classes. These sentences are of par- 


ticular interest because each word in a given 
group begins with the same letter. Conse- 
quently, the pupil must go back to the letter 
under consideration with the beginning of 
every word. It is repetition made easy—and 
interesting. The sentences themselves are 
very clever and Miss Brown’s pupils deserve 
great credit for their ingenuity in composing 
them. In this number of the Gregg Writcr 
we have presented only part of the sentences ; 
the others will follow in our February and 
March issues 


Ambitious Arthur, angelic Alice, and athletic Allan are all affectionate. 
Armenians are anxiously awaiting America’s aid. 


Barbara beaded Bess’s beautiful best blue bonnet. 
Bad boys boisterously bumped Byron’s baby buggy. 


Contented Clara constantly cleans cement cellars. 


Clean cleaners clean clothes clean. 


Charles cuts choral classes continuously. 
Daring Dot Dotting does deep diving deliberately. 


Emily embroiders every evening. 


Evelyn explained each example explicitly. 


Fine feathers fairly flew from filmy fans. 
Fifty families fled from furious flames. 


Goats greedily graze green grass. 


Gay girls gaily go gathering grapes. 


Henry’s holding Harriet’s hands. 
Isadore is indeed incapable. 


Jolly Johnnie Jones jerks Jack jauntily. 
Kenneth Kane keeps "Keen Kutter" knives. 


Little Lillian likes less lunch. 


London’s lamp lighters light London lamps. 
Little Leland left lovely Lucy lonely. 


Many men make money. 


Mabelle misunderstood Miss Morrison. 


Nine navigators neared Naples. 
Oliver Owens owns olive orchards. 


Preacher Parsons preached perpetually. 
Quaker quartermasters quarrel querrulously. 


Russell raised rare red roses. 
Ruth refused Robert’s ring. 
Sadie silently sits sewing. 


"Some singers sing sweetly," said Stella Stanley. 


Sarah sang six simple songs. 





Tilly Timmons told the teacher that the table turned topsy-turvy. 
Theodore takes Thelma to the theater. 

The teacher timidly took Tommy’s two theater tickets. 

Unions usually use Uncle Uhle’s utensils. 

Uncle Uhl understands union usefulness. 

Vehement Venetians vend violescent vials. 

Walter will work with William Wednesday. 

We will watch while we wait. 

Waltz with "Wandering Willy." 

Yesterday your youngster, Yvonne, yelled, "Yoo-hoo." 


(To be continued next month) 
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January Typewriting Speed Test 


(Test for the Competent Typist Certificate, good until February 25, 1925 ) 


To find gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes by 6.° 
Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 


These three things are: mental development, technical knowledge, and experi- 

ence. The first two may be gotten in school or out, but they must be gotten 
or the individual has no more chance of success than a jackrabbit’ has of climbing 
a telegraph pole. What would you think of a carpenter who never sharpened his 
tools? Did you ever try to use a saw that had not been sharpened or set for years? 
[ have. The saw doubled and twisted and refused to work. Then, how do you 
expect a man’s mind to cut through the knotty* problems of life, when it was never 
sharpened to begin with? 


I[- a man expects to be a success in life, three things are absolutely necessary. 


The average man left school at about the age of fifteen. It is reasonable to 
suppose that he started to school and stimulated the development of millions of 
brain cells; then he suddenly left school and for twenty or twenty-five years 
practically*® all the mental development his brain cells got was what came from 
the reading of an occasional daily paper, or the inspiration that came from a 
dime novel. 


Psychologists tell us that the average man has about nine billion brain cells 
and if he develops one brain cell a second for seventy-two’ years, he will only 
then have developed two billion cells. We all have brain cells enough, billions more 
than we will ever develop, even if we are busy all the time developing them, but 
the average man, instead of developing a brain cell every second, does not develop 
one oftener than every three’ weeks, and some of us not oftener than every 
three months. 


Did you ever ask yourself why it is that business concerns dislike to hire the 
average man who is past forty? It is because he is mentally bald-headed. It is 
no disgrace to be physically bald-headed. In fact, we hardly ever put marble 
tops® on poor furniture, but to be mentally bald-headed is a terrible tragedy. 


A boy leaves school at fifteen and does no real studying until he is forty. 
What happens to his brain cells? They wither and dry up, just as the ground 
withers and dries up and grows up to weeds if it is unplanted and uncultivated.’ 
Again we learn a lesson from nature. There are millions of men in this country 
who are dead on top—they belong in the ninety per cent class—they are simply 
walking around to save funeral expenses. They remind me of an Oklahoma corn- 
field late in July that has been swept by a hot wind. When* a man quits thinking, 
the blood ceases to flow to his head and the brain dies. Can you realize this fact? 
Hundreds of thousands of men feast their eyes hundreds of times upon a ball 
game but never feast them between the covers of a good book. They do not like 
to study, and yet it isn’t a question? of what we like to do—it is a question of what 
we must do in order to be successful. The man who fails to pay the price of 
success will succeed in paying the penalty of failure. (2883 strokes)—J. S. Knox. 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.) 
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Material for the January Tests 


(Good until February 25, 


C.T. 


Typist Certificate: 


Competent 
This certificate is issued to candidates 
able to qualify at fifty words or more 
a minute on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No papers rating less than fifty net 
words the minute are to be submitted. 


Tests: The speed test matter must 
be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and ac- 
companied by the timer’s affidavit. 
Tests may be practised as often as 
desired, but only one specimen should 
be sent in. 

Fees: No fee is charged for speed 
tests. A beautiful Cortidcats is issued 
to all those who pass any of the tests. 


O.G. A. 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to 
encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is 
granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit. 

How to become a member: Prac- 
tice the test article until you secure 
two copies that represent your best 
work. Mail one of these to the editor 
of the department, and retain the 
other for comparison with the pub- 
lished plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a mem- 
bership certificate will be sent you. 
Otherwise your work will be returned 
with suggestions and criticisms and 


you may try again. To secure ap- 
proval, motes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and 


execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose motes are of 
superior excellence. This is the high- 


est credential awarded for artistic 
shorthand writing. It will be issued 
in connection with the membership 


certificate to those whose notes war- 
rant it. Members may become candi- 
dates for the Certificate of Superior 
Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to secure it will be 
sent on request. 

Examination Fees: An examina- 
tion fee of ten cents must accompany 
cach specimen submitted for member- 


ship, fifty cents each application for 
Certificate of Superior Merit. 
HILE the wind howls and the snow 


flies is just the time to get in some good 
hard practice on your shorthand! See how 
well you can write the following test the first 
time. Then practice it as often as you can 


before the time comes to send it in, 


1925 


Nm 
ws" 


ww 


and note 


e 


j 


the improvement you have made. 

We had a letter one morning from a woman 
State It covered ten sheets; and it was writt 
from a hamlet far from beaten tracks. It conta 
little news; it was simply a beautiful wonder at the 
snow and an astonishment as to where the birds kept 


themselves; a 
an expression of grief that 
sparrows were suffering through a 
winter; a 
neglected, 
iround 

As we read 


ne 


nergy, to say so 


ttle 
anal 

ity, 

It 


dissertation on ornithok 
perhaps the robins 


rambling 


they must 
within, 


lamplight 


understand why 


were cozy 


failure to 
while mortals 
fireplaces, snug beneath warm 
yuld 3 


large 


it we c 
leisure, the 


so little Yet 


we knew had the 
much about 


to write about? It set us to wondering, 

we found ourselves, in the roar of the 

thinking of the coming April, and birds 

at host of living wonde which fills the w 
h magic at a ertall 


Cr AF. 

The O. A. T. is the professional 
organization of the artists in type- 
writing. It is open to all who qualify 
as superior craftsmen. 

Junior Membership: Membership 
in the Junior division is open to any- 
one who is studying typewriting in a 
school or by himself who is able to 
pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership 
in the senior division is open to all 
typists whether attending school or 
not who have reached a speed of at 
least forty words a minute on plain 
copy. Senior tests must be accompa 
nied by a signed statement that the 
candidate has attained this speed. 

Tests: Each part of the member- 
ship test should be typed on a sep- 
arate sheet. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each member- 
ship test. 


gy 


particularly hard 


be 


happy 


tt but be glad that some 
patient 


was it 


tox 


Junior Test 
Make an attractive copy of the following 
test, single-spaced, inclosing it in a simpk 
border Supply a title 
Drop a grair f California gold into the ground 
and there it will lie until the end of time, the clod 


on which it falls not more cold 


a gr 


grout 
it rell . 
it Swes, tf 


gold, of our blessed gold, into 


a mystery In a few 


ain of our 
d, and lo! 
shoots upwards, it is a living 
| 


t 


and lifeless Dror 


he 


days it softens, 
thing 


It is yellow itself, but it sends up a delicate spire 
which comes peeping, emerald green, through the 
soil; it expands to a vigorous stalk; revels in the 
rir and sunshine; arrays itself, more glorious t! 

Solomon, in its broad, fluttering, leafy robes, whose 
sound, as the west wind whispers through them 
falls as pleasantly on the husbandman’s ears as the 
rustle of his sweetheart’s garments: still towers 
loft, spins its verdant skeins of vegetable floss, 
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displays its dancing tassels, surcharged with fertiliz 
ing dust, and at last ripens into two or three magnifi 
cent batons like this (an ear of Indian corn), each 
of which is studded with hundreds of grains of gold, 
every one possessing the same wonderful properties 
as the parent grain, every one instinct with the 
same marvelous reproductive powers. There are 720 
grains on the ear which I hold in my hand. I pre- 
sume there were two or three such ears on the stalk. 
This would give us one thousand four hundred and 
forty, perhaps two thousand one hundred and sixty 
grains, as the product of one. They would yield 
next season, if they were all successfully planted, 
four thousand two hundred, perhaps six thousand 
three hundred ears. Who does not see that, with 
this stupendous progression, the produce of one 
grain in a few years might feed all mankind! And 
yet, with this visible creation, annually springing 
and ripening around us, there are men who doubt, 
who deny the existence of God! Gold from the 
Sacramento river, sir! There is a sacrament in this 
ear of corn enough to bring an atheist to his knees. 


Senior Test 


1. Copy carefully—margins even, and the 
whole well centered—the following explana- 
tion of the table showing the use of punctua- 
tion marks as found in a statistical study of 
current usage in punctuation made by Helen 
Ruhlen and S. L. Pressey of Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Next month’s test will give you 
another excerpt from their interesting report 
of the findings. 

Frequency of use of the various punctuation marks. 
The Table which follows summarizes the results for 
each mark, and for.each type of material. The 
marks are divided off into three groups: full stop, 
stops within the sentence, and special marks. For 


each mark, the number per 10,000 words for maga- 
zines, papers, and letters, is shown. From this 
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Table it will be noted that 86 per cent, or about 
seven-cighths of all the marks used, are either 
periods or commas. These two marks are used with 
about equal frequency. The relative infrequency of 
most of the other marks is somewhat surprising; 
for example, the exclamation point occurs on the 
average only three times for 10,000 words. 

It will also be noticed that the total number of 
marks used per 10,000 words in magazines, news 
papers, and letters is about the same. There is, 
however, a progressive change from magazines to 
letters in the proportion of the different marks used, 
for about 260 more end stops are used in letters 
than in magazines (per 10,000 words) and about 
230 less stops within the sentence. This seems to 
be due to difference in the type of sentence employed 
in the more formal as compared with the less formal 
discourse. The smaller number of semicolons used 
in letters is surprising, for only six cases for 10,000 
words were found. Apparently the tendency in 
business correspondence is to use direct, simple sen 
tences, with open punctuation. 


2. Make a clear tabulation of this sum- 
mary: 

A summary of the use of the different punctuation 
marks per 10,000 words in three classes of material 
Full stops, periods: magazines 398, papers 539, let- 
ters 666, average 534. Question marks: magazines 
18, papers 10, letters 15, average 14. Exclamation 
points: magazines 8, papers 2, average 3. Total: 
magazines 424, papers 551, letters 681, average 551 
Stops within the sentence, commas: magazires 607, 
papers 624, letters 438, average 556 Semicolons 
magazines 46, papers 13, letters 7, average 22 
Colons: magazines 17, papers 6, letters ¥, average 11. 
Dashes: magazines 38, papers 10, letters 16, aver- 
age 21. Parentheses: magazines 6, papers 1, letters 
13, average 7. Total: magazines 714, papers 654, 
letters 483, average 617. Special marks, quotation 
marks: magazines 59, papers 58, letters 16, average 
44. Apostrophes: magazines 42, papers 57, letters 
22, average 40. Total: magazines 101, papers 115, 
letters 38, average 84. Grand Total: magazines 
1,239, papers 1,320, letters 1,201, average 1,252. 
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given attention. 


your orders. 








Send Your Money with Your Orders 


For the sake of economy, the Gregg Writer is conducted strictly on a cash basis, and we 
have no provision for carrying subscription accounts or keeping track of unpaid bills. Because 
of this, subscriptions cannot be recorded on our mailing lists wntil remittances to pay for 


them have been received and every detail involved in the final disposition of the order 


As a rule it is just as convenient for our friends to send their remittances with their orders 
as to forward them later, after recewing a bill—in fact it usually saves them work. It | 
means a saving of labor in handling the order, and while the saving is not great in a single 
instance, since our business consists mostly of handling small items “by the hundred,” 
everything of the kind counts in the total cost of operation. You will be doing us a favor 
and serving the general interest of Gregg Writer readers by inclosing your remittances with 
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Thhe Job a Up 


By E. L. Vansant 


Remingto» 4 
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The second and concluding part of t 
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Annual Roll of Honor 


(Continued from page 242) 


Miss A. J. Johnson, Gladstone High School, Glad 
stone 

Ruth Reynolds, Gladwin High School, Gladwin 

Sister M. Ursula, Girls’ Catholic High School, Grand 
Rapids 

Iva M. Davidson, Holland High School, Holland 

Sue E. White, Ionia High School, Ionia 

L. Eva Hooper, Ishpeming High School, Ishpeming 

Frances Lyon, L’Anse High School, L’Anse 

Verna Gunnison, Lansing Senior High School 
Lansing 

Ramona Wright, Lapeer High School, Lapeer 

Mrs. Elizabeth R. Timberlake, High School, Mar 
quette 

Sisters of St. Joseph, Baraga High School, Mar 
quette 

Mary Louise Smith, Morenci High School, Morenci 

Elizabeth Robinson, High School, Mount Pleasant 

Helen Wilder, Niles Public Schools, Niles 

Helen Hirsch, St. Clair High School, St. Clair 

Miss M. H. Thorburn, Sault Business College, Sault 
Ste. Marie 

Helen J. Doelker, South Haven High School, South 
Haven 

M. Beth Anderson, Stambaugh High School, Stam 
baugh 

Miss P. Piziali, Sturgis Central High School, Sturgis 

G. I. Nippress, Central High School, Three Rivers 

Mrs. C. P. Ervin, Central High School, Ypsilanti 


Minnesota 


Clara P. Everson, High School, Austin 

Irene Whitmer, Beardsley High School, Beardsley 

Marie Felton, Benson High School, Benson 

Dorothy E. Smith, Brainerd High School, Brainerd 

Muriel McCroy, Breckenridge High School, Brecken 
ridge 

Marion Waidle, Buffalo High School, Buffalo 

Thora M. Anderson, Cambridge High School, Cam 
bridge 

Gladys Emerson, Detroit High School, Detroit 

Mary F. Bain and Maybelle M. Hoyt, Central High 
School, Duluth 

Lucie Souba, Denfield High School, Duluth 

Elsie M. Ostrom, High School, Ely 

Florence Hanson, Frazee State High School, Frazee 

J. A. Irving, Hopkins High School, Hopkins 

Sister M. Philomena, St John's School, Jordan 

Clara McIver, Lake City High School, Lake City 

F. J. Lueben, Luverne High School, Luverne 

Miss A. V. Ottun, Marshall High School, Marshall 


Nora McWilliams, Maynard Consolidated School, 
Maynard 

G. H. Ross, Minneapolis Business College, Minne 
apolis 


Mrs. J. H. Hjelmstad, Concordia College, Moorhead 

Gladys Dodge, Mora Public Schools, Mora 

Sister M. Denise, St. Mary’s High School, Morris 

Sister M. Devota, Sisters of St. Benedict, New 
Munich 

May M. Korista, Proctor High School, Proctor 

Anna M. Curry, Rochester High School, Rochester 

Sister M. Basilia, Sacred Heart School, St. Paul 

Sister M. Ambrose, St. Frances De Sales School, 
St. Paul 

Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Matthew's School, St 
Paul 

Miss V. Neveaux, Shakopee High School, Shakopee 

Lucille Yabroff, Sleepy Eye High School, Sleepy Eye 

Christine Swanson, Staples High School, Staples 

Ethel Van Vorst, Two Harbors High School, Two 
Harbors 

Jennie M. Knowles, High School, Virginia 

Sisters of Notre Dame, Cathedral High School, 
Winona 


(Continued on page 261) 
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Wanted --Young Men 


(Concluded from page 230) 


and typewriting—who will master the funda- 
mentals of grammar and punctuation and 
good English, and who will shake hands fre- 
quently with the dictionary—who have head 
enough to keep their shoes shined, their 
clothes brushed—who know the great value 
of a smile and a responsive attitude. 

If this is you—then, son, come along. Get 
into our classes. Graduate—and just Icave 
the rest to us. We can place bushels of you! 
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Gregg Medal Tests Begin 


N the first of this month the first of the 
O Gregg Medal Tests are sent out. This 

means that the tests for certificates, at 
0), 80, and 100 words a minute, are now to be 
supplemented by tests for the Bronze, Silver, 
Gold, and Diamond Medals at speeds of 125, 
150, 175, and 200 words a minute. 

Perhaps there are not many 
students yet ready for the 
higher tests—most of our time 
so far has been taken up with 
learning the Manual—but un- 
doubtedly there are some who 
ire aching to try the 125 and 
the 150. Let’s do it. The rules 
ire the same—all’s different is 
the speed! 

At present the teacher gives 
the tests for the 60, 80, and 
100 words-a-minute speeds, but 
for the information of teachers 
wishing to give the Medal 
speeds we call attention to the 
two most important points 
about the holding of these 
higher tests. 

The first is that the tests for 
the 125 and 150 words-a-minute 
speeds are issued four times a 
year (not monthly), and only 
upon the personal request of 
the teacher. Then, the teacher 
receiving the tests gives them 
in the same manner as she does 
the Certificate tests, except that in order 
properly to contribute to the uniform fairness 
of giving these tests the conducting of them 
is to be supervised by a special committee. 
The committee will consist of the teacher in 
charge; a public school official (such as a 
high school principal, @ city or county super- 
intendent of schools, or a member of the 
Board of Education), and a business or pro- 
fessional man (for instance, a doctor, lawyer, 
or business man). A committee of this kind 
will be available in the vicinity of every 
school, public or private 


How to Conduct Medal 
Tests 


All that is necessary is the following: The 
teacher finds that she has two or more stu- 
dents eligible to take the 125 or 150 speeds. 
She sets the day for the tests, arranges for 
the other members of her committee to be 
present, and then notifies the Contest De- 
partment of the Gregg Writer. Immediately 
the material for the tests is sent her, sealed, 


The Gregg Expert 
Medal 
(Actual 


in exactly the same form as the tests sent 
monthly for the Certificate spe eds. She there- 
upon gives the tests, has the results certified 
to with the signatures of the committee and 
sends the papers and notes of the qualifying 
candidates to our Contest Department. The 
then sent to the teacher for award 
to the candidates 
The teacher should keep in 
mind, however, that the Medal 
tests are sent out but four times 
1 year (January, March, May, 
and October), and that the date 
set for the tests should be in 
any one of those months. The 
January test is good only for 
the month of January, the Oc 
tober is good only for October, 
etc.—with the single exception 
that the May test may be good 
up until the 15th of , une. The 
teacher should set the date upon 
which she plans to give the 
medal tests to conform to this 
schedule, notifying the Contest 
Department about two weeks 
before, when the current ma- 
terial will be sent. It should 
especially be noted that Medal 
tests can be given only during 
the months of January, March 
May, October, and the first half 
of June 
As it is the intention to make 
these tests a definite and uniform criterion 
of ability, we believe such an end will be 
contributed to by the safeguards of these 
rules as to a special committee and the time 
of the tests 


° 2 ry 

Certificate Tests Popular 

Already the Certificate tests have become 
an indispensable part of the shorthand course 
in many schools, and the Contest Department 
is reviewing papers by the hundreds. At 
present the 60-word test is the most popular 
This is but natural, as most of us are still 
on the Manual. Many 80's, however, have 
come in, and not a few 100’s. Now that the 
Christmas holidays are over and students are 
being promoted to advanced classes, we expect 
to see the 80’s overtake the 60's, and soon 
thereafter we will not be surprised to see 
the 100-test leap into sudden popularity 


Get Certificate First 


Medal tests! 


medals are 
successful 


size) 


And then the Oh, yes, we 
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forgot—the second special rule for the Medal 
tests that we meant to emphasize is this: 
that only those who receive a certificate at 
100 words a minute are eligible to compete 
for the medals. So let’s get busy and get 
that 100-word Certificate—and then try for 
the medals. 

For your information we reprint the rules 
governing all tests. whether for the Certifi- 
cates or the Medals: 


Rules and Regulations 


1. Rules promulgated by this department will be 
final in all tests 


nN 


. A writer may compete for any Junior Speed at 
any time; but after winning a certificate at a 
specified speed, he will be considered ineligible 
to compete for a certificate at the same or lower 
speed. 

To compete for either the bronze or silver 
medal (125 amd 150 words a minute) the writer 
must have won a certificate at 100 words a 
minute. To compete for the gold or diamond 
medal (175 and 200 words a minute) a writer 
must have won the silver medal (150 words a 
minute). 


i) 


. All tests will be for five minutes’ duration. 
Material will be properly counted out in quarter- 
minutes and will be furnished in duplicate, one 
for the dictator and one for the checker, who 
will follow the dictator and check all errors 
made in reading so that the contestants will] not 
be charged for the dictator's errors. The ma 
terial will be sent sealed and may not be opened 
until the time of the contest. 


te 


. Speeds are 60, 80, and 100 words a minute for 
certificates; 125, 150, 175, amd 200 words a 
minute for the Expert Medals. Material supplied 
by the Gregg Writer for all tests will be stand 
ardized as to syllable intensity. Syllable inten- 
sity will be not less than 1.20 and not more 
than 1.50 


. The tests must be conducted according to the 
rules promulgated by the Contest Department 


wn 


> 


In checking papers all penalties and errors will 
be rated as of the same value; that is, one error 
only should be marked for each incorrectly tran- 
scribed word, each omitted or added word, each 
transposition, or each deviation of any kind from 
copy as read. 


. Each deviation from copy, English or otherwise, 
is one error. 


is) 


. Each typographical mistake will constitute one 
error (the standard of perfection in this respect 
is the perfection required in a business office. 
As erasing is permissible in a business office, an 
erasure will not be considered an error if it is 
neatly done If it is badly done, it will con- 
stitute one error). 


o 


. Each misspelled word will be marked one error. 
(The Webster, Standard, and Century diction- 
aries will govern.) 


10. Each deviation from copy in the matter of 
punctuation, where the sense of the context is 
affected, will be considered one error. This calls 
for discretion on the part of the checkers, but 
certain general rules may be enumerated here: 

a. A period for an interrogation mark is obvi- 
ously an error, except in some doubtful con- 
structions. (All possibility of doubt in such 
constructions will be eliminated, as far as pos- 
sible, in the selection of the material.) 

b. The use of a comma for a semi-colon or 
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vice versa is not an error. This is freque: 
a matter of taste. 

c. The omission or insertion of a comma 
not an error. This is frequently a matter 
taste. 

d. The omission of a period is obviously 
error. 

e. The use of a dash for a comma or sen 
colon, or vice versa, is not an error. In 
immaterial cases, such as this, it should 
remembered that all authorities are not agre: 
on punctuation. 

f. Faulty punctuation, where a clause is de 
tached from the end of one sentence and placx 
at the beginning of the next, or vice versa, is 
one error if the sense of the context is affecte 
(In cases of immaterial clauses, this is frequently 
caused by faulty dictating, and the student shou 
not be penalized when the sense is not affected 
Where the sense is changed, one error on! 
should be marked. 


. Faults of capitalization should be marked o: 


error each, except where deviation may be pro 
erly considered a matter of taste 


2. Hyphened compound words will be considered a 


two words or more, as the case may be. A m 
take on one word of the compound will constituts 
only one error 


. Figures are counted as they would be read 


“38” is counted as two words. A mistake or 
one of the figures, therefore, will constitute. bu 
one error. 1923" (nineteen hundred twenty 
three) is counted as four words. The writing 
of “1922” for “1923"" would be one error only 
The writing of “1823” for “1923” would be 
similarly, one error. The writing of “1819” f 
1923" would be three errors; and if ever 
figure were wrong in the date, four errors woul 
be charged 


. Errors are not charged both for the transcribing 


of wrong words and for the insertion of others 
on the same _ construction For instance, the 
checker should count the number of words i: 
correctly transcribed and that will be the tota 
of errors on that construction; but if the number: 
of incorrect words the student transcribes on a 
particular construction exceeds the number of 
those he should have transcribed, he is charged 
always with the greater number. For instance 
if he wrote “Secretary of State”’ for “the State, 
he would be charged two errors. It will be see: 
that he has properly transcribed “‘state,” th« 
only errors being the transcription of “secretary 
of” for “the,” and he is charged with the greate: 
number, which is two. Similarly, if in a wrong 
transcription the words he supplies are less tha: 
the copy, he is charged with the greater number 
Care should be exercised in not charging him fo 
words correctly transcribed, although words or 
either side of it may be subject to error. 


Faulty arrangement or centering of the trar 
script will be marked an error. Only one error 
of this kind can be marked on the complet: 
transcript. 

Faulty paragraphing will be marked an error 
but only one error of this kind can be marke 
on the complete transcript. 


.A maximum of one error only can be marked 


for each word of the copy. For instance, two 
errors cannot be charged against any one word 
of the copy. For example, any single word 
both misspelled and improperly capitalized, will 
be marked as but one error. 


. Ninety-five per cent accuracy will be considered 
qualifying. Transcripts with more than 5% o! 
errors will be disqualified and will not be con 
sidered by the Contest Department. No papers 
containing over 5% of errors are to be sent to 
the Gregg Writer for review. 
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The maximum number of errors allowed to 


each take are as follows: 
minute—15 errors 
minute—20 errors 
minute—25 errors 


60 words a 

4 

a 

a minute—31 errors 
a 

A 

4 


80 words 


minute—37 errors 
minute—43 errors 
minute—50 errors 


transcribing will 


minute—45 
80 words minute—45 minutes 
100 words minute 1 hour 


60 words a 
a 
a 
125 words a minute— 1 hour 
4a 
a 
7 


minutes 


150 words minute—75 minutes 
175 words minute—90 minutes 
200 words minute 90 minutes 
contestant must be 


d notes of each 
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submitted with 
without 


the Contest ( 


script 
mmittee 
All Grege writers 
200 words a minute 

the National rthar 


will be automa 


ically e 

propriate Gregg Expert 

sent upon application 
$0, the gold for 175 
0 words-a-minute test 


lowest speed 


test is the ' 


R A. Contest) 

The Contest Comn 
Cregg, Mr SoRelle Mr 
Miss Ulrich 


Our Roll of Honor 


( ontinued 


Mississippi 


B Heidelberg and 
Hig! School, ( 
ily Lou Sharp, 
Women, Columbus 

V. Temming, Long 
Beach 

B. Boutwell, 


I ugenia Scott Clarksdak 
larksdale 
Mississippi 


State College for 


Beach High Sch ol Lo & 


High School, Natchez 


Missouri 
Brandon High School, Brandon 
Sister M. Henrietta, St Academy. Clyde 
Myrtle Randolph, Desloge High School, Desloge 
Miriam Schwarz, Esther High School, Esther 
Sister Scholastica, St. Joseph Academy, Hannibal 
Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Peter’s School, Jefferson 
City 
Grace Mopes, Joplin 
L. A. Fawks and Mrs 
ness College, Kansas City 
ster M. Angela Augusta, Sacred 
Kansas City 
A McDowell, 
Kansas City 
Grace Borland, 
Mrs. E. K 
Kirksville 
Elsie Deutschmann, Lancaster 
caster 
Harold R Laredo High School, Laredo 
Benedictine Sisters, St. Patrick’s School, Maryville 
Rubey Petty, Palmyra High School, Palmyra 
Mayme E. Magill, Richmond High School, Richmond 
Lillian J. Allyn, Lindenwood College, St. Charles 
Hazel Quick, Benton High School, St. Joseph 
Mary Lee Coffman, Lafayette High School, St 
Joseph 
Sister M. Coletta, St. Louis 
Benona Phelps, Salisbury High School, Salisbury 
Ina C. Wachtel, Savannah High School, Savannah 
Helen Grojean, Sikeston High School, Sikeston 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, Sacred Heart School, 
Valley Park 
Sisters of Notre Dame, St 
Washington 


Gladys Reeder, 
Joseph's 


High School, Joplin 
Capitola Green, Central Bus 
Heart 


School, 


Spalding’s Commercial College 


Westport -High School, Kansas City 
Ewing, Kirksville Business College 
School, Lan 


High 


Crews, 


Francis Borgia’s Scho 


Montana 


Stella Hollier, High School, Big Sandy 
Anne Thurneau, Teton County High School, Chateau 


inty High 
dive 
Gertrude Zeunert 
Miss E. Byrnes and Miss E 
School, Great Falls 
Miss S. V. Metcalf, 
Winifred V Stevenson, 


Whitefish 


High Scho 
M. Cav: 


Glasgow 


High School, 
Whitefish 


Nebraska 

Crawford High School, 

B. H. Patterson, State Teachers’ College, 

Jean Zook, Norfolk High School Norfolk 

Sister M. Edward, Saint John’s School, Omaha 

Neaita DeLate, Pender High School, Pender 

Hazel Huston, Ss ottsbluff Hig! School Scottsbluff 

Annabelle Ranslem, Westpoint High School, West 
Point 


Lrawtor 
Kearne 


Marie Tewksbury, 


New Hampshire 


Alberta Gage, © 


yncord Business College 
Dimitroff, Laconia High Scho 
Lebanon High Schoo 


Helen C 
Hazel A 


Gilman, 


New Jersey 

A. Florence Thornton, Belvidere High Scl 
dere 

Addie M. L. Cummins, 

C. W. Hamilton, Battin 

Sarah Louise Pearce, Freehold 
hold 

Mrs. Esther 
ton 

Sister M. Madeleine, Catholi 

Sisters of St. ] ph 
Newark 

Miss E. M. Fleischm 
Perth Amboy 

Faye Emerson, Senior 

Sister Mary Rita, St 
Amboy 

Margaret Murray 
Union Hill 

Dorothy G. Mulk 
Washington 

Helen Barber, West New Y 
New York 


Dover High School, Dove 
High School, Elizabet! 
High School, Free 


4. King, Irvingt 


Blessed 


High S ) 


High School, Red Bank 

Mary's High School, Sout! 
High School, 

Washington High School 


rk High School, West 


(To be continued next month 
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Results of the October Transcribing 
Contest 
By Louts A. Leslie 


HEN the 
examin- 
ing com- 


mittee, weary and 
puzzled, had come 
to the bottom of 
the heap of enve- 
lopes and packages 
which came in on 
the last day of the 
transcribing con- 
test on Mr. Du- 
praw’s notes pub- 
lished in the Octo- 


Duprew’s report of this 
speech appeared in fac-simile in our October issue.) 


(The first page of Mr. 


Bluefield Meeting, 7:45 Miss Catherine 


Catholic High 
School for Boys 
Philadelphia, Pen: 


Speech of the Hon. erm 
John W. Davis 


at Bluefield, West Virginia 


September 26, 1024 


Miss Martha fF 
Bowen, teacher 
Wilby High Scho: 
Waterbury, Con 
necticut 

Mr. F. N. Harour 
teacher, High 
School of Con 
merce, Portland, 
Oregon. 

M 

Garr, The De Bear 


Mr. Chairman, Senator French, Ladies and Gentle Schools, Manches 


ter, England 


. “at men: 
ber Gregg . Writer, Mrs. Davis and myself would be something less Miss Vida Va: 
there remained but than ordinary mortals if our hearts were not warmed Vierah, Ann Arbor, 
one la rge, flat and — by this very generous and complimentary Michigan 

" reception. Miss Etta B. Fulton 
package. When It is something to be back on one’s native soil. Buffalo, New .York 
this was opened It is something to look again into faces whom one : 

: ace: Miss Ann Thomas, 
the committee, has known from early manhood, and it is a splendid Los Angeles, Cali- 
. thing to come back charged with great responsibility fornia P 

unanimously and and feel gathered around one those who are ready to . - , 
It is interesting 


by acclamation 
voted that the 
transcript con- 
tained in it be 


place, being by far 

the best paper re- 

ceived. It is one of the best specimens of 
“typemanship” we have ever seen, and we've 
seen a good many. The set-up, headings, 
touch and alignment were all perfect. It is 
the sort of transcript which discouraged type- 
writing teachers dream of after a hard day’s 
struggle. The creator of this work of art is 
Miss Vivian West, of St. Helens, Oregon. 
We have sent her a copy of the new edition 
of the Phrasebook, together with our con- 
gratulations on having written what is un- 
questionably the best paper out of more than 
seven hundred received from every state in 
the Union, as well as Alaska, Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands—to say 
nothing of England and Italy. 


The Winners 


When selecting the papers for prizes, we 
found nine in the running, all of prize quality 
—so we solved our perplexities by increasing 
the number of prizes to nine instead of the 
five originally announced. Therefore the fol- 
lowing people will receive Phrasebooks in 
addition to Miss West: 


Miss Grace Herre, teacher, High School, Nampa, 


Idaho 
Brother Wm. J. Haebe, teacher, West Philadelphia 


join in bearing those responsibilities and are ready 
to hold up the hands of him upon whom they have 
been laid. I am more cheered than I can say by 
the receptions I have met ever since I crossed the 
n borders of West Virginia nearly forty-eight hours 
awarded first ago. And I am here to-night 


to note that the 
first four on that 
list are teachers— 
teachers who evi 
dently practic: 
what they preach ! 





Some Interesting Papers 


Among the interesting papers which cam 
to us was one from Miss Cora Partridge, 0: 
Venice, California, who says that she 
“nearer the three-score mark than the half- 
century,” but she sent in a good paper just 
the same! Several papers were received fron 
those in the service, that of Mr. Joseph P 
Carey, Infantry Stenography School, Cam; 
Mead, Maryland, meriting Honorable Men 
tion. Miss Ovella Hall, of Princeton, West 
Virginia, who also deserves Honorable Men 
tion, says in the letter accompanying th: 
transcript that she heard Mr. Davis deliver 
that speech and consequently was wunusuall) 
interested in transcribing the opening page 
She must, undoubtedly, have seen Mr. Dupraw 
writing that page of shorthand notes. A very 
fine paper was received from a well-known 
English teacher, Mrs. Cyril Williams, of 
London, England. Mrs. Williams, however, 
had difficulty, naturally enough, in reading 
the outline for “West Virginia,” as, of course, 
writers on the other side are not so familiar 
with the abbreviations of our states and cities 

We were glad to see many of the same 
schools sending in clubs of transcripts that 
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sent in similar clubs on the April transcribing 
contest. One of thé first of these to come in 
was that of the High School of Tomah, Wis- 
consin, with seventeen papers. Another was 
the Mountain City Business College of 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, with ten papers. 
This was a particularly fine club, one of the 
best we received. 

The largest club came from Mrs. Coggan 
»f the Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York City. It contained seventy-five 
excellent papers, the best of which was that 
of Miss Dorothy Fingerman. Some of the 
other schools submitting first-rate clubs are 
the Union Hill High School, Union Hill, 
New Jersey; High School, South St. Paul, 
Minnesota; High School, West New York, 
New Jersey; High School, St. Clair, Michi- 
gan; High School, Gregory, South Dakota; 
High School, Union, Missouri; High School, 
Twin Falls, Idaho; Hebron Academy, He- 
bron, Nebraska, and the De Bear School of 
Manchester, England. It was in this last 
club, of seventeen papers, that Miss McGarr’s 
transcript came to us. 

We have divided the Honorable Mention 
list into three classes—teachers, shorthand re- 
porters, and a third class consisting of pupils 
and stenographers. 


Honorable Mention Lust 


T each ers 
Brother Romeo, Mt. St. Charles, Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island 
Miss Arna B. Wise, Los Angeles High School, Los 
Angeles, California 
Miss Zoe Farnsley, Draughon’s 
College, Paducah, Kentucky 
Mr. Henry Maldaner, Uniontown, Pennsylvania 
Mary Jane, Notre Dame Academy, Toledo 


Practical Business 


Sister 
Ohio 

Miss Angie L. Pulsifer, Edward Little High Schoo! 
Auburn, Maine 

Mr. F. M. Long, High School, Winnett, Montana 

Miss M. Gladys Browning, High School. Falmout! 
Massachusetts 

Miss Alice H 

Mrs. Ethel H. 
Massachusetts 

Miss Helen John, High School, Walla Walla, Wash 
ington 

Miss Alberta Gage, Concord Business College, Con 
cord, New Hampshire 

Mrs. K. Chase Winslow, The 
lege, Spokane, Washington 

Miss Hester C. Wood, High School 


Colby, Rochester, New York 
Bryant, High School, Petersham 


Blair 


Business Col 


Peru, Indiana 


Shorthand Reporters 


Mr. W. A. Walker, Eleventh Judicial 
Nevada, Iowa 

Mr. Homer Wicker, Cleburne, Texas 

Mr. Emanuel Newman, New York City 

Mr. John W. Kintzinger, Jr., Dubuque, Iowa 

Mr. Hugh Sharp, Louisville, Kentucky 

Mr. Lee Pendleton, Welch, West Virginia 

Mr. Fred M. Griffith, Lewiston, Montana 

Mr. Ira Arch, Third Judicial District, Bedi gy, Iowa 


District 
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Pupils and Stenographers 
Miss Barbara Greene, San Francisco, California 
Mr. Frank Aldworth, Florence, Italy 
Mr. William O. Roegner, Detroit, Michigan 
Mr. Guy B. De Spain, Washington, D. ( 
Mr. Vernon Smith, San Quentin, California 
Miss Alice Putnam, Salem, Oregon 
Isa Giorgi, Florence, Italy 
Mr. Herman Knaesche, San Quentin, California 
Miss Elizabeth Feusi, Douglas, Alaska 
Miss Bella Horvitz, Asheville, North Carolina 
Miss Anna Oberdorf, Kansas City, Missouri 
Miss Mary E. Brown, Gary, Indiana 
Mr. Raymond Compton, Potlatch, Idaho 
Miss Fay Bolander, Santa Fe, New Mexico 
Mr. John Wilson, Richmond, Virginia 
Mr. Henry Parchen, Denver, Colorado 
Mr. Herndon F. Donnelly, Enid, Oklahoma 
Miss Gladys Forrest, Portland, Oregon 
Miss Leah E. Wallis, Kansas City, Missouri 
Miss Elma Mellor, Riddle, Oregon 
Miss Gladys Krafft, Sierra Madre, California 
Miss Thelma McKinney, Los Angeles, California 
Mr. Edward Silverstein, East Orange, New Jersey 
Mr. Joseph I. Feeny, Ossining, New York 
Mr. Karl R. Rosenberger, Colorado 

rado 

Miss Martha Connor, Richmond, Indiana 
Miss Viola DeBear, Morsemere, New Jersey 
Miss Alice E. Barker, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
Miss Clara B. Cronkrite, Plattsburgh, New York 
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=—S Rear wheel 
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1 wheel 


X 4 L— Left hind wheel 
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X 7L— Left-hand wheel 
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2 S ring wheel 
; Back wheel 
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BA Right hind wheel 
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~ a Rear axle 
? West 
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, Western 
A Northwestern 
7” Southwestern 


(Another plate of short cuts will appear in an early issue) 


- oe Northwesterly 


inal 


Southwesterly 


yo Southern 
_ Southerly 
oy Easterly 


Northeasterly 


a 
—a—Js Northerly direction 
4 at Southerly direction 
A 
9 og ‘ 
<” Easterly direction 
a Westerly direction 


Southeasterly direction 


Northeasterly direction 


westerly direction 


A!” South 


Northwesterly 


Easterly side 


Westerly side 
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A_¢ Southwesterly side 
»rthwesterly side 


Jortheasterly side 


crutiny 


scrutinize 


-—Z. Scrutinize with care 
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Scrutinize with care t 
testimony 


Interested witness 


Disinterested witness 


If you believe 


Quality of the testimony 


Quality of the evider ce 


Quantity of the testimor y 





Quantity of the evidence 


\ olume of the testim 


Tell the truth 


Who is telling the truth 


Told the truth 


Where the truth 


Where the truth is 


Where the truth lies 


Testify falsely 


Sworn falsely 


Swear falsely 


Has testified falsely 


Has sworn falsely 


Has willfully testihed 
falsely 


Has willfully sworr 
falsely 


; lit ly 
» Ze Scrutinize the testimony Lp Has deliberately sworn 


falsely 
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A Leader in His Line 


their work is inferior and secondary to 

the work of others and that they con- 
tribute nothing substantial to the prosperity 
or business worth of the country. The fact 
of the matter is that the work of the short- 
hand reporter is almost the most important 
part of our scheme of judicial procedure. 
The transcript of court proceedings in the 
lower courts becomes the foundation of all the 
work of the appellate and supreme courts. 
If mistakes are made in the lower courts, they 
can only be corrected by and through a com- 
plete and accurate record of the testimony 
and proceedings in the lower court. 


All Leaders Are “Servers” 


Let us consider another angle of the so 
called unimportance of the reporter and the 
great importance of all other people. Con 
sider a banker, for example. He may know 
all about banking, but if he cannot get the 
depositors, if he cannot get people to transact 
business with him, he fails in his undertaking 
no matter how well equipped he may be. So 
the banker is dependent upon other people and 
is not an institution in and of himself. If a 
banker makes a mistake, it is serious, just as 
it is if a reporter makes a mistake. After 
all, isn’t a banker merely a servant of the 
public? Does he do anything that cannot be 
done by many other people? 

Take the president of any large corpora- 
tion. What contribution does he make to 
society which could not be made by many 
other people? Isn’t he responsible to his 
Board of Directors and through them to the 
stockholders? Hasn't he less freedom of 
thought and action than his own office boy? 
Isn't he, after all, the servant of those who 
have the power to place him in that position 
and likewise the power to displace him if he 
does not please them? 

The President of the United States is sup- 
posed to occupy a very responsible position, 
but can you not think of some Presidents of 
the United States who have been rather un- 


GF their work i reporters sometimes feel 


displaced by perhaps an un- 
appreciative public? Isn't his work subject 
to the supervision of the voters? Does he do 
anything that could not be done by many 
other people if given the opportunity? What 
is there so fundamental or original about his 
work that it cannot be done by many others? 


ceremoniously 


Reporting, Important W ork 


So, if the banker or the president of the 
large corporation must submit his work to a 
Board of Directors for their approval, if they 
have the power to supervise and criticise his 
work and to discharge him for incompetency 
or any displeasing conduct; if the President 
of the United States may lose his position at 
the first opportunity through a failure to 
satisfy the majority of the voters, who then 
are these men and women of the world who 
do those highly constructive things which are 
so far superior to the work of the shorthand 
reporter ? 

Let us take an illustration. We all pay our 
respects to the judges of our courts. An ex- 
tremely large percentage of the judges do 
their work well, but a part of the value of 
any position depends upon the ability or lack 
of ability to find other people to take the 
place of the man occupying it. Let us take 
the court reporter and his judge for example 
How would their abilities compare if they 
were to exchange places for a day? I ven- 
ture to suggest that the rulings of the reporter 
in his new position as judge of the court 
would be more accurate than the transcript 
of the proceedings by the judge in his new 
position as reporter. 


Be a Leader in Your Line 


So it is not the class of work you are en- 
gaged in that is going to help you. It is what 
you make out of the job that will distinguish 
you in the world. What you can be, if you 
want to be distinctive, is a leader in your 
line. No matter what your trade, profession 
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or business, the supreme test that can be ap- 
plied to you is: Are you a leader in your 
line ? 
Skill 

To be a leader in your line you must have 
the qualifications for leadership. In the short- 
hand reporting profession that means a high 
degree of skill in the execution of correct 
shorthand characters, an accurate and ready 
knowledge of the shorthand forms for all 
expressions that may be used in any forum, 
a broad general education so that you may 
comprehend discussion upon an infinite variety 
of subjects, keenness and alertness in the ob- 
servation of trends of thought, special vocabu- 
laries, style of descriptions; character of the 
highest order, loyalty to the person employing 
you, dependability in keeping exact appoint- 
ments and understanding all the facilities 
necessary for the prompt reproduction of 
records of proceedings, a knowledge of the 
workings of a large force in the prompt and 
satisfactory delivery of transcripts on report- 
ing assignments of the most exacting kind 


Personality 


In addition to this, the reporter should have 
statistical information with reference to his 
own profession soghat he can talk interest- 
ingly and authoritatively on matters pertain- 
ing to his own business. He must understand 
the ways of business so that he can converse 
readily on any general subject affecting busi 
ness. He must be neat in appearance and 
attain accomplishments which will reflect 
credit on the clients employing him. He must 
willingly adapt himself to the interests of his 
clients and be sincerely concerned in the 
proper handling of the work assigned to him 


Self-Mastery 


Who makes a leader? The man or woman 
of good character, who is sober, industrious, 
energetic, optimistic, receives the plaudits of 
all with whom he or she may come in con- 
tact. On occasions of minor or major im- 
portance such men and women are looked 
upon as the spokesmen of the sentiment of 
the gathering. They are looked upon as the 
embodiment of the highest ideals in their 
trade, profession or business. If you would 
be a leader, you must have that mastery of 
self, that knowledge of your calling and that 
skill which will inspire those with whom you 
have dealings and thus you will soon gain 
recognition as a leader in your line. If you 
do not have that knowledge, self mastery and 
skill, then this article may serve as a sugges- 
tion of your proper course. 
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Advanced Phrases 


N page 264 we present the first plate of 
a series of new advanced phrases for 
the reporter. They cover some of the most 
common expressions used daily in the court- 
room. They are the result of experience and 
are recommended to all who follow the short- 
hand of the courtroom as a profession. 
While many of them may be adopted by 
the average writer, still they are distinctly 
phrases for the reporter. It should be re- 
membered that in court work there are many 
words and expressions that occur as fre- 
quently as many of the wordsigns occur in 
our everyday language. Phrases like front 
wheel, rear wheel, mud guard, etc., make up 
a good part of every accident case; the direc- 
tions southwesterly direction, northeasterly 
side occur every day in court work; and 
almost every judge's charge will contain such 
phrases as quantity of the evidence, where the 
truth lies, has willfully sworn falsely, and so 
on. For these words it is well to have a 
facile phrase at your finger tips. So often 
ire they used that they become in effect word 
signs, as common as some of the simple words 
of the Manual 
Some of the 
but for the most part 
and simple phrases 


forms given are expedients 


they are adaptations 


ates 


A Real Estate Case 


Concluded from the December issue 


defendant, to 
I 


And thereupon the 
sues on his part, introduced the f: 


SAMUEL SHEEDER 
the witness stand as a 


having been first duly 
follows: 


the defendant, took witness 
in his own behalf, 


and testified as 


sworn 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 
By Mr. SHare 


QO State your name. A Samuel Sheede: 

© You are the defendant in this law suit? 

A Yes, sir 

Q Where do you live, Mr 

A 3801 O'Leary Street 

Q What is your business? A Ice cream business 

© At that place? A Yes, sir 

Q Have you ever met Mr 
this case? 

A Well, once a fellow called me up on the ‘phone 

Q Have you ever met Toss personally? A Yes 

© When was that, as near as you can recall? 

A I can’t remember the date 

O You don’t recall the date? A No 

Q Was it in the late winter or early 
this year? A Well, about in March. 

Q Where was that? A In the store 

Q Tell us what he said to you and what y 
to him at that time. 


Sheeder? 


Toss, the plaintiff in 


spring of 


mu said 
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A. He asked me if I wanted to sell the property. 
What property did he refer to? 
He meant the whole thing. 
How much property did you own at that time? 
340 feet. 
Is that what you meant by the whole thing? 
Yes, sir. 
Is that partly improved? 
About 115 feet improved 
The balance is vacant? A Yes, sir. 

Q What did Toss say to you about the property 
out there? 

A He asked me if I wanted to sell the property. 
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Q Was there anything said then about the vacant 
or the improved? 

A I told him I won't sell because I have got my 
business over there. 

Q What did he say then? 

A He wanted to know about the vacant. I asked 
him his price. He said he was offered $115 and I 
refused it. 

Q Was there anything further said? 

A He asked me if I would sell for $125. I said 
I would think it over. He said let us contract on 
it now, and I said, “I won't do anything about it 
now ’” 
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JHE GREGG WRITER 
The Trailer of Errors 


(Continued from page 224) 


RutH: I'm afraid not very well, sir. 

Mrs. Meek: Well, now, she is a little slow, 

I'll admit—she is just exactly like her 
father, Mr. Jackson—you can’t make that 
man hurry—but she does well if you give 
her plenty of time. Of course, we can't 
all be first in everything. 
Jackson (impatiently): Well, I'll think 
it over, Mrs. Meek. You have a tele- 
phone? I'll call you, then, when I decide 
I don't like to make up my mind in a 
hurry. 

Mrs. Meex: That's right—I'm just like that 

myself. I always say to myself, “Decide 

in haste and repent at leisure.” Well, 

I'm so glad Ruth has made an mnpres- 

sion. I know you'll like her. Isn't it a 

grand day? Come on, Ruth. 


(Exeunt Mrs. Meck and Ruth.) 


Poor Ruth! 
Bury: Poor Pop. 
Mr. Jackson: She did make an impression 
but there are impressions and impres- 
sions ! 


Liy: 


CURTAIN 


ACT Il 
Scene II 


TIME: Two months later. 


PLACE: Same as Scene I. 


Miss Right is sitting at the stenog- 
rapher’s desk busily engaged at her work. 
Mr. Jackson ponders over a document. 
Lily asleep in the corner. 


Mr. Jackson (glancing up pleasantly): Well, 
Miss Right, how do you like being a busi- 
ness woman? 

Miss Ricut: Oh, I like it ever so much. It’s 
a wonderful feeling to know that you can 
really be independent and earn your own 
living. 

Mr. Jackson: That's right. But I'll have 
to watch out or you will be setting up in 
competition. You certainly do take hold 
of this work like a veteran. 

Miss Ricut (placing pile of letters on Mr. 
Jackson's desk and blotting them while 
he signs them): Oh, but it’s so interest- 
ing! Why, when I write letters to your 
agents all over the world, I feel as if I 
were there myself buying and selling and 
doing the real work. 

. Jackson: But you are doing real work. 
We couldn't carry on the business with- 
out our correspondence. That is the dif- 
ference between a good stenographer and 
a poor one—one is interested in the work 


for its own sake; the other merely for 
the money. And speaking of money, 
don’t think it a mistake if you have a 
little extra in your pay envelope next 
week. 

Miss Ricgut: Oh, thank you, Mr. Jackson! 

Mr. Jackson: You are earning it. I have 
noticed that you are very busy. The 
business is growing every day and it 
won't be long before I'll need another 
girl for the general office work and let 
you attend to the correspondence. If I 
could get some one to come in for a few 
hours every day right now, just for the 
routine, I would do it 

Miss Ricut (finishing the blotting): 1 have 
an idea. You remember when I applied 
for this position I told you I had had 
some experience working afternoons 
that is part of our office training in the 
school. Men who need temporary help 
in their offices send to the school for a 
boy or girl to help them out. It is really 
a wonderful help, because it gives you so 
much more confidence when you begin 
your real work after graduation We 
can get somebody from the school for 
the afternoons 

Mr. Jackson: That's a good idea. If we 
could get some one to do the filing and 
answer the telephone, it would help a lot 
You attend to it 


(Exit.) 


Miss Ricut (at the telephone): 

2340, please. 
(Ente 

Miss Caretess: Hello, Just 

Miss Ricut (shaking hands, but remaining at 
telephone): Why, hello, Ima. What 
brings you here so early in the morning? 

Miss Carecess: I work across the hall. 

Miss Ricut: Oh, you do—what doing? 

Miss CARELESS Addressing envelopes. I 
worked in this office once, you know. 
Do you like it here? 

Miss Ricut I just love i 
you leave? 

Mrss Caretess: Frankly, I was asked to 
leave. I guess I was a little careless, but, 
helieve me, if I had only known what I 
would be up against after I left school, 
I would have made better use of my time 
But, then, (indifferently) it takes all kinds 
of people to make a world and we can’t 
all be first 

Miss RicurT: 

Lity (awakening) 


Hello. Main 


Miss Careless.) 


but why did 


You're right! 


That's right—Just Right! 


FINAL CURTAIN 
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